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PLAN  OF  WORK 

Publications  to  be  had  free  from  the  University  Exten- 
sion department  give  a  brief  history  of  the  movement  and 
detail  the  methods  found  most  successful  in  its  workings. 
The  present  circular  aims  to  outline  briefly  the  work  of  the 
new  department  for  which  the  last  legislature  appropriated 
$10,000.  The  state  fiscal  year  begins  October  i,  but  in 
establishing  a  new  department  it  was  esteemed  more  import- 
ant to  utilize  fully  the  experience  of  those  who  had  been 
conducting  similar  work  during  the  past  20  years  than  to 
start  at  the  earliest  possible  day.  As  the  secretary  returned 
late  in  October  from  a  second  study  of  the  methods  and 
workings  of  the  extension  system  in  the  English  univer- 
sities, the  department  was  not  formally  organized  till 
November,  1891. 

Use  of  state  appropriation.  There  has  been  serious  misap- 
prehension in  many  quarters  as  to  the  method  of  spending 
the  new  appropriation,  some  supposing  that  on  application 
the  regents  would  send  about  the  state  without  charge  uni- 
versity professors  to  deliver  free  courses  of  lectures.  The 
law  distinctly  provides  that  no  part  of  the  money  shall  be 
so  spent,  it  being  the  intent  of  the  act  that  such  expenses 
shall  be  borne  by  the  localities  benefited.  The  appropria- 
tion is  for  expenses  of  such  administrative  and  other  work 
as  can  be  done  better  and  cheaper  in  the  central  office  at 
the  capitol  for  the  whole  state  than  by  individual  centers. 
Besides  doing  such  administrative  work  for  its  colleges  and 
academies,  the  state  annually  distributes  $106,000  to  its 
academies  to  buy  books  and  apparatus  and  to  pay  teachers' 
wages.  For  university  extension,  however,  it  makes  no  such 
provision,  but  only  lends  necessary  books  and  apparatus  to 
communities  needing  such  assistance  in  increasing  educa- 
tional  facilities.  The  extension  department  has  already 
received  some  aid  from  private  sources,  and  invites  gifts 
either  for  immediate  use  or  for  permanent  endowments, 
which  will  enable  it  to  contribute  toward  the  salaries  of 
competent  extension  teachers,  for  which  state  money  can 
not  be  used. 
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Rigid  economy  in  the  use  of  this  money  is  necessary  be- 
cause : 

(a)  The  appropriation  is  so  small  in  comparison  with  the 
extent  of  the  work  to  be  undertaken,  averaging  less  than 
one  dollar  to  each  school  district  in  the  state. 

(6)  Permanent  success  of  the  movement  requires  that  con- 
servative and  doubtful  legislators  shall  see  that  every  dollar 
is  needed  and  has  been  expended  wisely  and  economically. 

Subjects  properly  covered  by  extension  courses.  The  word 
"university"  misleads  many  into  thinking  only  of  ordinary 
college  studies.  The  law  intentionally  omits  the  limiting 
words  and  says  only  "  opportunities  and  facilities  for  educa- 
tion for  the  people  at  large,  adults  as  well  as  youth."  It 
includes  therefore  any  subject  which  can  be  included  under 
the  broadest  conception  of  education,  whether  it  is  taught 
usually  in  academy,  college,  university,  professional  or  tech- 
nical school,  or  even  if  it  is  taught  in  no  other  institution. 

Location  of  office.  The  office  of  the  extension  depart- 
ment is  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  fourth  floor  of  the 
capitol,  between  the  upper  rooms  of  the  state  library  and  the 
examinations  department,  with  both  of  which  its  work  will 
be  very  intimately  connected. 

The  notes  below  show  what  the  work  of  the  department 
is  and  how  much  the  state  furnishes  free  to  localities  willing 
to  pay  the  teachers'  fees  and  expenses. 

i  Information  bureau.  This  answers,  either  personally  or 
by  correspondence,  questions  of  all  kinds  pertaining  to  any 
phase  of  extension  work,  including  not  only  university  ex- 
tension in  its  more  limited  sense,  but  also  courses  of  reading, 
home  study,  examinations  and  credentials,  self  culture,  and 
all  reputable  movements  at  home  and  abroad  for  providing 
larger  facilities  for  higher  education  outside  the  schools. 

An  important  part  of  the  work  at  present  is  in  putting  those 
needing  such  aids  into  communication  with  the  best  of  the 
many  agencies  which  have  sprung  up  in  recent  years  for 
helping  those  who  wish  to  help  themselves,  notably  the 
great  Chautauqua  system  of  guided  reading.  Instead  of 
duplicating  existing  facilities  the  department  prefers  to  have 
every  institution  do  all  it  can  do  well,  and  therefore  gladly 
refers  inquirers  to  the  place  where  they  can  find  the  needed 
help  already  provided. 

2  Extension  library.  This  includes  not  only  books,  pamph- 
lets and  serials  pertaining  to  the  various  phases  of  exten- 
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sion  work,  but  also  syllabuses,  circulars,  programs,  blanks 
and  forms  illustrative  of  methods,  and  everything  else  ob- 
tainable in  print  which  the  most  thorough  student  of  the 
movement  would  find  of  interest.  This  extension  library 
is  to  be  made  as  complete  as  possible,  including  all  lan- 
guages, and  will  be  an  important  attraction  to  those  engaged 
in  extension  work  to  attend  the  annual  extension  confer- 
ences at  the  time  of  University  Convocation.  To  increase 
its  convenience  it  is  minutely  classified  by  subjects  so  that 
any  student  of  extension  methods,  experiments  and  experi- 
ence can  see  what  the  rest  of  the  world  has  done  and  is 
doing  on  any  of  the  hundreds  of  phases  of  the  move- 
ment. All  syllabuses  both  American  and  foreign  are  also 
brought  together  and  minutely  classified  by  subjects 
treated. 

The  complete  file  of  publications  can  always  be  found  in 
the  building  for  reference,  but  as  most  of  the  extension 
library  is  duplicated  the  second  copies  will  be  available  for 
lending  to  extension  workers  throughout  the  state  who  are 
unable  to  come  to  Albany  to  consult  them.  This  library 
is  for  the  promoters  and  managers  of  the  movement.  For 
students,  provision  is  made  in  traveling  libraries  and  in  loans 
of  books  on  the  special  subject  under  consideration  at  any 
given  time. 

3  Publications.  As  the  extension  movement  is  compara- 
tively so  new,  one  of  the  greatest  needs  is  full  information 
in  print  for  the  increasing  number  desirous  of  knowing  its 
history,  methods,  advantages  and  limitations.  Besides  ex- 
planatory and  descriptive  circulars  and  other  documents 
which  are  sent  post  free  to  all  applicants,  there  are  kept 
constantly  on  hand  the  best  periodicals,  pamphlets  and 
books  from  the  whole  field  of  extension  literature  to  be  lent 
to  interested  applicants  free  or  sold  at  wholesale  cost. 
Books  lent  are  unmarked  so  that  the  reader  has  the  option 
of  returning  them  postpaid  or  of  retaining  them  and  send- 
ing the  wholesale  price.  Each  book  lent  has  next  the  front 
cover  a  slip  lightly  pasted  at  one  end  reading,  "  This  book 
is  charged  at  Albany  to  a  responsible  borrower.  It  must 
be  returned  postpaid  within  two  weeks  or  this  slip,  the 
number  on  which  identifies  the  charge,  maybe  torn  out  and 

returned  with cents  to  pay  its  wholesale  cost.     The 

charge  will  then  be  canceled  and  the  book  recorded  as  paid 
for."     Borrowers   not    known   to   the   office   as   responsible 
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deposit  the  value  of    books   taken,   which   is  refunded  on 
their  return. 

The  cost  of  securing  needed  publications  is  thus  greatly 
reduced,  and  the  department  can  promptly  furnish  the  best 
publications  on  every  phase  of  the  subject  in  a  single  pack- 
age, when  otherwise  those  interested  might  be  compelled  to 
write  to  a  dozen  different  sources,  and  as  some  of  the  matter 
must  be  imported,  to  wait  several  weeks  for  its  arrival,  be- 
sides suffering  the  annoyance  of  custom  house  routine.  The 
small  price  affixed  to  certain  publications  guards  against  the 
waste  inevitable  if  they  are  given  free  to  all  applicants,  and 
also  guards  against  the  criticism  that  state  money  is  used  to 
print  or  buy  books  to  be  given  away.  Local  committees 
and  others  desiring-  to  distribute  documents  in  aid  of  exten- 
sion  work  will  be  supplied  at  mere  cost  of  paper  and  press- 
work,  i.  e.  one  cent  for  each  16  pages  like  this  circular. 

A  list  of  the  best  publications  is  supplied  free  and  notes 
under  each  title  indicate  its  character  so  that  inquirers  may 
select  what  they  need  and  order  it  by  simply  giving  the 
number  prefixed  in  the  check  list. 

4  Organizing.  To  any  locality  wishing  to  establish  ex- 
tension courses,  the  department  undertakes  to  give  expert 
assistance  in  selecting  subjects,  teachers  and  dates,  arrang- 
ing terms  and  perfecting  any  needed  organization  for  doing 
the  work  in  the  way  experience  has  shown  to  be  best.  This 
may  be  done  by  correspondence,  though  it  can  usually  be 
better  done  if  the  organizer  visits  the  center  in  person  so 
that  he  can  study  local  conditions,  become  acquainted  with 
those  in  the  community  interested  in  such  work,  and  per- 
sonally assist  in  the  preliminary  organization.  The  organ- 
izers are  provided  with  all  needed  blanks  and  forms  for  this 
work.  The  department  hopes  to  be  able  to  send  to  any 
place  in  the  state  a  suitable  person  to  give  a  public  address 
to  stimulate  general  interest,  or  meet  a  smaller  number 
chosen  as  a  local  committee,  or  render  any  assistance  in  the 
power  of  a  competent  specialist.  No  charge  is  made  for 
such  service,  beyond  actual  traveling  expenses.  In  case 
of  the  illness  of  a  lecturer  during  the  course,  the  depart- 
ment will  try  to  provide  the  most  satisfactory  substitute 
available. 

Expenses  for  which  provision  must  be  made  by  the 
center  are  the  teacher's  fee,  traveling  expenses,  and  local 
expenses,  such  as   hall,  heat,  light   and   advertising.      The 
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department  will  supply  any  of  these  lecturers  with  iooo- 
mile  tickets,  as  any  parts  of  tickets  left  over  can  be  used 
in  other  places  and  the  center  be  charged  only  for  the 
amount  used  in  its  service.  The  fee  for  the  course  should 
be  provided  for  in  advance  and,  if  intrusted  to  the  depart- 
ment, one-half  should  be  sent  before  the  course  begins  and 
the  remainder  before  the  sixth  lecture.  College  professors 
as  a  rule  prefer  to  have  terms  arranged  and  to  receive 
their  compensation  from  the  extension  department  rather 
than  conduct  negotiations  and  collect  fees  in  person. 
As  the  supply  of  competent  teachers  is  far  less  than  the 
demand,  it  is  folly  to  waste  any  of  their  time  and  strength 
on  business  details.  That  there  may  be  no  misunder- 
standing, blank  forms  filled  with  an  explicit  statement 
of  exact  terms  in  writing  are  supplied  both  to  teachers  and 
local  secretaries.  Obviously  it  will  be  pleasanter  and  better 
for  all  parties  to  have  financial  arrangements  made  through 
the  department.  All  this  work  is  done  by  the  office  without 
charge  or  commission,  and  it  will  often  be  able  so  to  arrange 
courses  in  circuits  or  on  succeeding  nights  as  to  reduce 
materially  the  traveling  expenses  or  time  taken,  and  there- 
fore the  amount  of  fees  to  be  paid.  (See  also  "  Expenses" 
in  circular  11,  How  to  begin  university  extension.} 

5  Supervising.  As  in  organizing,  the  department  will  on 
request  endeavor  to  send  an  expert  to  inspect  the  workings 
of  centers  and  give  such  practical  suggestions  as  may 
enable  them  to  accomplish  better  work  with  the  time  and 
money  at  their  disposal.  It  constantly  happens,  specially 
in  the  early  years,  that  centers  accomplish  only  half  the 
work  possible,  or  sometimes  are  wholly  abandoned,  when 
one  thoroughly  familiar  with  extension  methods  could  readily 
have  pointed  out  mistakes  and  introduced  new  elements 
which  would  have  insured  high  success. 

Though  extension  teaching  is  a  new  and  peculiar  form  of 
education,  its  methods  have  already  been  worked  out  with 
great  care.  Centers,  however,  are  springing  up  in  many 
places  with  very  imperfect  notions  of  what  these  methods 
are,  and  as  a  result  are  giving  courses  of  lectures  with  more 
or  less  work  resembling  university  extension  proper,  but  by 
no  means  entitled  to  the  name.  Perhaps  no  work  of  the 
department  will  be  more  important  for  the  first  years  than 
this  advisory  supervision  for  enabling  local  centers  to  utilize 
fully  the  experiments  and  experiences  of  the   remarkable 
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work  carried  on  for  the  past  20  years  by  the  English  uni- 
versities. 

6  Supplies.  Specially  ruled  and  printed  books  and  forms 
for  recording  attendance  at  lectures,  classes  and  clubs,  for 
marks  of  papers  and  examinations,  and  other  needed  records, 
are  furnished  free.  The  department  furnishes  syllabuses 
for  less  than  centers  can  print  them,  as  it  divides  their  cost 
among  the  various  centers  using  the  same  syllabus.  For 
protection  of  the  syllabuses,  it  further  provides,  if  requested, 
manila  pockets  containing  also  note-books  of  uniform  size 
costing  at  wholesale  only  $5  per  100,  so  that  centers  can 
furnish  a  manila  pocket  holding  ticket,  syllabus,  and  note- 
book to  each  person  buying  a  ticket.  For  centers  preferring, 
the  syllabus  will  be  printed  with  blank  pages  for  notes,  but 
the  separate  note-book  uniform  in  size  is  preferable  and  if 
supplied  with  the  ticket  many  more  students  will  take  notes 
and  profit  more  from  the  course. 

Tickets  for  the  course  can  be  had  at  25  cents  per  100,  and 
blanks  (described  in  circular  11,  p.  5)  for  securing  members 
and  students,  at  10  cents  per  100. 

Every  center  is  of  course  free  to  get  its  supplies  where  it 
chooses.  The  department  aims  simply  to  save  time  and 
money  by  getting  at  wholesale  supplies  needed  by  many 
centers  and  distributing  them  without  profit  among  centers 
asking  such  service. 

7  Extension  teachers.  Two  lists  are  kept  of  all  available 
lecturers,  and  class  or  correspondence  teachers,  with  notes 
of  education,  academic  degrees,  experience  in  teaching, 
subjects,  length  of  each  course,  months  and  days  when  ser- 
vice is  available,  price,  and  any  other  items  that  would 
help  in  making  a  selection.  One  of  these  lists  is  arranged 
alphabetically,  the  other  is  classified  by  subjects.  These 
lists  of  teachers  may  be  consulted  by  all  interested. 

Later  there  will  doubtless  be  a  distinct  university  exten- 
sion faculty,  representing  the  most  successful  teachers  avail- 
able for  the  work.  This,  however,  can  not  take  permanent 
form  till  after  a  year  or  two's  experience,  for  some  of  the 
most  eminent  university  professors  may  be  less  successful  in 
this  new  and  peculiar  form  of  teaching,  while  experience  has 
proved  that  some  of  the  very  best  work  will  be  done  by  young 
men  whose  reputation  is  not  yet  made. 

While  the  best  work  is  always  done  by  lecturers  who  also 
conduct   classes   and   correct   weekly  papers,  there  may  be 
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some  desirable  teachers  who  will  give  only  inspirational 
lectures,  leaving  pupils  to  get  their  instruction  chiefly  from 
the  books  recommended  ;  others  may  be  more  successful  in 
class  work  than  in  lecturing,  while  still  others  may  accom- 
plish most  by  correspondence,  giving  needed  guidance  to 
their  pupils  by  mail.  The  most  desirable  and  efficient 
teachers,  of  course,  combine  all  these  methods. 

The  state  pays  no  part  of  the  teacher's  fees  or  travel- 
ing expenses ;  but  it  furnishes  teachers  in  regents'  cen- 
ters with  needed  blanks,  circulars  for  distribution,  etc.  and 
lends  books,  apparatus  or  illustrative  material  if  needed. 
While  the  unusual  number  of  competent  professors  and 
specialists  in  our  own  state,  and  economy  in  time  and  travel- 
ing expenses  to  be  gained  by  using  teachers  as  near  home 
as  possible,  will  insure  that  the  great  majority  of  teachers 
will  be  New  Yorkers,  the  department  makes  no  limitation, 
but  aims  to  recommend  to  each  community  the  best  teacher 
available  for  its  purpose,  regardless  of  his  residence.  Near 
the  borders  of  another  state  it  will  often  be  wiser  to  com- 
bine with  towns  over  the  line  and  perhaps  to  use  their 
teachers. 

8  Examinations.  Examinations  are  one  of  the  most  es- 
sential features  of  the  plan,  because  of  their  great  influence 
in  holding  extension  students  up  to  continuous  and  syste- 
matic work,  and  of  their  necessity  as  a  test  in  determining 
the  quality  of  teaching  and  the  success  of  the  study  done. 

A  successful  extension  teacher  must  be  able  to  do  two 
things  :  to  hold  the  interest  of  his  audience  ;  to  give  them 
such  instruction  that  at  the  end  of  the  course  they  will  have 
a  fund  of  valuable  knowledge  on  the  subject.  Interest  is 
readily  tested  by  attendance,  for  people  come  regularly  only 
when  the  teacher  interests  them.  The  second  and  more 
important  part,  the  knowledge  gained,  is  tested  by  means 
of  examinations  conducted  quite  independently  of  the 
teacher. 

When  a  course  is  completed,  the  University  will  give  an 
examination  prepared  by  skillful  and  experienced  examiners 
and  covering  only  the  ground  specified  in  the  syllabus,  so 
that  nothing  shall  be  asked  which  should  not  readily  be 
answered  by  any  person  who  has  attended  the  lectures  and 
done  the  class  and  paper  work  satisfactorily.  Extension 
students  thus  have  a  test  which  experience  has  proved  much 
more  valuable  than  it  would  be  if  the  teacher  who  had  eiven 
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the  instruction  also  gave  the  examination.  The  department 
prepares  and  prints  the  papers,  sends  an  examiner  who  con- 
ducts the  test  by  the  most  approved  methods,  revises  and 
grades  all  the  answers,  and  awards  to  those  who  attain  the 
prescribed  standards  suitable  credentials  under  the  seal  of 
the  University.  Any  local  or  other  prizes  offered  for  ex- 
cellence in  the  course  will  also  be  awarded.  The  favorite 
form  of  prize  has  been  a  collection  of  books  on  the  subject 
of  the  course  up  to  the  amount  of  the  prize.  Each  of  these 
books  has  inside  its  cover  an  official  book-plate  showing 
that  it  was  awarded  by  the  University  to  the  most  successful 
student  in  a  specified  course  and  center.  Many  are  stimu- 
lated to  do  the  class  and  paper  work  and  take  the  examina- 
tion by  the  possible  honor  of  winning  one  of  these  prizes,  and 
some  one  in  almost  every  center  can  be  found  to  give  enough 
to  buy  one,  two  or  three  prizes,  for  the  wholesale  cost  of  suit- 
able books  is  small.  The  result  of  the  examinations  becomes 
a  part  of  the  permanent  state  records  in  the  capitol,  and  the 
names  of  those  who  receive  credentials  are  printed  in  the 
next  report  of  the  regents  to  the  legislature.  Those  who 
pass  with  honors  have  the  fact  recorded  on  their  credentials. 
Usually  students'  weekly  papers  are  marked  on  a  scale 
of  10,  the  10  papers  of  the  course  thus  aggregating  a 
possible  ioo.  The  examination  at  the  end  is  marked  on 
a  scale  of  ioo  and  combined  with  the  results  of  the  paper 
work  in  determining  a  student's  proficiency.  This  has  been 
found  a  fairer  test  than  to  depend  wholly  on  the  results  of 
a  single  examination. 

The  extension  teacher  will  give  permits  to  enter  this  ex- 
amination only  to  such  students  as  have  satisfactorily  done 
the  paper  work  of  the  course.  Others  will  be  admitted 
only  after  written  application  at  least  10  days  before  the 
examination,  showing  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  chief  exam- 
iner that  they  have  pursued  such  studies  as  would  entitle 
them  to  the  official  test  provided  by  the  state.  The  whole 
plan  has  been  worked  out  with  exceeding  care  and  is  pro- 
nounced by  experts  to  be  the  fairest  and  most  completely 
organized  system  of  examinations  now  in  operation.  A 
40-page  handbook  fully  explaining  the  system  as  used  in 
the  355  academies  of  the  state  can  be  had  free  on  applica- 
tion. The  same  general  methods  are  used  in  the  law,  medi- 
cal, library  and  other  examinations  conducted  by  the  Uni- 
versity, so   that   this    academic  handbook  will   make  clear 
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the  general  features  of  university  extension  examinations 
and  the  rules  and  directions  for  credentials.  Special  circu- 
lars will  give  subjects  and  other  details  peculiar  to  exten- 
sion work. 

Every  precaution  is  taken  to  avoid  the  serious  faults  of 
most  extensive  and  fully  organized  systems.  Room  is  left 
for  the  individuality  of  the  teacher,  and  if  in  any  subject 
reasonable  cause  can  be  shown  for  usine  a  different  form  of 
treatment,  an  examination  will  be  given  on  a  syllabus  drawn 
up  in  accordance  with  the  teacher's  plan,  provided  that  it 
shall  represent  an  equal  quantity  and  quality  of  work  and 
so  shall  not  lower  the  standard. 

9  Loans.  As  noted  in  2  and  3,  books  are  lent  from  the 
extension  library  as  from  other  departments  of  the  state 
library.  By  a  much  larger  system  the  necessary  books, 
apparatus,  lantern  slides  or  other  illustrative  material 
needed  for  the  best  educational  work,  but  beyond  the  re- 
sources of  the  center  to  buy  for  itself,  are  lent  from  the 
state  extension  department  for  use  during  the  course.  The 
center  must  be  responsible  for  any  injury  beyond  reasonable 
wear  and  must  pay  transportation.  Beyond  this  there  is  no 
charge.  Obviously  some  books  and  apparatus  required 
for  a  course  in  one  town  may  be  used  a  hundred  times  be- 
fore they  are  worn  out,  thus  involving  only  one  per  cent  of 
the  expense  required,  if  each  of  the  hundred  localities  were 
compelled  to  buy  its  own.  In  some  cases  these  loans  will 
include  several  copies  of  the  same  book,  so  that  instructors 
can  put  into  the  hands  of  pupils  not  having  their  own  copies 
the  books  most  important  for  them  to  read.  Even  where 
there  is  an  excellent  local  library,  it  can  not  of  course  furnish 
as  many  copies  as  are  needed  by  the  class.  The  loan  system 
of  the  extension  department  is  designed  to  meet  this  need 
in  the  most  economical  way. 

Books  which  many  or  all  of  the  class  need  to  have  at 
hand  during  the  entire  course  can  be  provided  by  a  loan 
system  in  the  center  itself.  The  managers  can  buy  any 
needed  books  at  the  lowest  wholesale  price,  and  should  sup- 
ply students  without  profit,  as  some  who  would  not  buy  a 
book  at  $3  will  buy  it  if  it  can  be  had  for  $2,  and  owning 
the  work  itself  will  greatly  increase  the  value  of  the  course 
and  the  chances  of  permanent  interest.  To  any  student 
unable  to  buy,  a  book  should  be  lent  for  the  entire  course 
at  perhaps  one-fifth   of  its  cost,  thus  enabling  practically 
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every  student  to  have  always  at  hand  one  or  two  of  the 
most  necessary  books.  At  the  close  of  the  course  the 
managers  can  send  these  books  to  the  department  for  ex- 
change and  probably  get  nearly  all  they  have  cost,  when 
the  money  paid  for  their  use  is  deducted.  Students  not 
known  to  the  local  secretary  would  of  course  deposit  the 
value  of  the  book,  four-fifths  of  which  would  be  refunded 
on  return  of  the  book  in  good  condition,  reasonable  wear 
excepted. 

10  Traveling  libraries.  For  centers  distant  from  a  public 
library,  and  needing  such  assistance,  it  is  arranged 'to  send 
small  carefully  selected  libraries  to  be  kept  according  to 
circumstances,  from  a  month  to  a  year,  so  that  those  for 
whose  benefit  they  are  sent  shall  have  ample  opportunity 
for  their  satisfactory  use.  Some  responsible  real  estate 
owner  must  guarantee  to  make  good  any  loss  or  injury  be- 
yond reasonable  wear,  and  to  return  the  library  when  called 
for,  freight  prepaid.  Also,  some  competent  person  must 
agree  in  writing  to  act  as  librarian,  to  observe  strictly  the 
rules  sent  with  the  library,  and  to  keep  on  the  blanks  provided 
the  record  of  its  use. 

The  books  will  be  sent  in  suitable  cases  with  complete 
catalogues  and  directions,  and  as  fast  as  practicable  the 
department  will  add  such  aids  and  guides  to  the  most  profit- 
able reading  as  it  is  possible  to  put  in  print.  The  selection 
of  the  books  themselves  will  represent  the  judgment  of  ex- 
perts and  will  be  revised  as  experience  shows  how  to  improve 
at  any  point.  The  cooperation  of  all  interested  is  invited  and 
suggestions  as  to  these  traveling  libraries  will  be  specially 
welcomed. 

ii  Circuit  books  and  apparatus  for  use  during  the  course. 
Centers  wishing  more  books  and  apparatus  than  can  be  fur- 
nished by  the  department  in  the  form  of  traveling  libraries 
or  loans  may  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  this  extra  material 
by  cooperation  with  other  centers  requiring  the  same  at  a 
different  time.  For  books  or  apparatus  likely  to  be  re- 
quired by  at  least  five  centers  the  department  will  arrange 
a  circuit  on  the  same  plan  found  so  valuable  in  reducing  the 
cost  of  lecturers.  Each  of  five  centers  requiring  the  material 
will  be  charged  one-fifth  its  wholesale  cost  and  each  will  be 
entitled  to  its  use  during  one  full  course.  The  department 
assumes  the  responsibility  and  makes  all  the  arrangements, 
so  that  the  center  has  simply  to  pay  its  fifth  of  the  cost  and 
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return  the  material  to  Albany  or  ship  it  to  the  next  center 
as  directed  at  the  close  of  the  course.  Should  any  books 
be  injured  beyond  reasonable  wear,  the  center  must  pay  for 
damage  and  if  any  are  unreturned  must  pay  the  other  four- 
fifths  of  their  value,  thus  enabling  the  department  to  replace 
them.  Very  often  students  who  borrow  a  book  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  course  will  prefer  at  its  close  to  pay  the 
remaining  four-fifths  of  its  wholesale  cost  and  retain  it 
permanently.  We  wish  to  avoid  even  apparent  rivalry 
with  local  booksellers,  whose  business  ought  to  be  stimu- 
lated as  a  result  of  extension  courses,  but  we  find  it  necessary 
for  the  success  of  the  movement  to  undertake  this  coopera- 
tive system  of  supply  which  booksellers  would  find  quite 
impracticable. 

12  Exchanges.  Through  the  agency  of  the  department, 
books,  apparatus  or  other  material  which  any  center  may 
have  bought  for  one  course  and  no  longer  needs,  will  if 
practicable  be  exchanged  with  some  other  center  for  an 
equivalent  in  what  it  requires  for  the  next  year's  work.  The 
value  of  what  is  received  and  sent  will  be  determined  by  an 
appraiser  having  no  personal  interest  in  the  matter,  and 
there  will  be  no  charge  for  the  work.  The  center  of  course 
pays  for  packing  and  transportation  both  ways. 

13  Regents'  centers.  The  facilities  provided  by  the  de- 
partment are  available  to  all  localities  or  associations  in  the 
state  which  conform  to  the  necessary  rules,  keep  the  records 
of  the  center  and  make  an  annual  report  to  the  regents  in 
the  form  prescribed.  As  the  department  is  doing  the  work 
of  the  state,  it  has  no  rivalry  or  competition  with  any  other 
organization.  Its  officers  are  glad  to  find  any  person  or 
association  doing  creditable  work  in  the  interest  of  higher 
education,  and  to  give  any  assistance  in  their  power.  Obvi- 
ously, however,  the  examinations,  loans,  traveling  libraries, 
facilities  for  exchange,  and  the  right  to  use  the  name  of  the 
department  in  connection  with  the  center  should  be  given 
only  where  there  is  an  organized  local  center  meeting  at 
least  the  regents'  minimum  requirements.  A  register  has 
been  opened  for  such  centers  as  shall  maintain  a  course  of 
not  less  than  10  weeks  during  the  academic  year  under  direc- 
tion of  an  accredited  teacher  giving  each  week  not  only  in- 
struction but  also  satisfactory  class  and  paperwork.  Experi- 
ence has  proved  that  as  a  rule  localities  which  think  that  they 
are  unable  to  maintain  a  systematic  course  of  study  and  that 
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they  must  begin  with  a  few  popular  lectures  without  attemp- 
ing  class  or  paper  work,  usually  find  it  possible  to  establish 
a  regular  extension  course,  if  required  to  do  so.  While 
weekly  meetings  are  the  rule,  bi-weekly  meetings  for  20 
weeks,  or  semi-weekly  meetings  for  five  weeks  will  be  accepted 
as  equivalent. 

Regular  regents'  centers  are  recorded  and  numbered  in 
order  of  establishment.  A  letter  following  the  number  indi- 
cates extent  of  work  undertaken.  Centers  maintaining  only 
one  course  are  marked  E  ;  two  courses  D  ;  three  or  four 
courses  C  ;  five  to  nine  courses  B  ;  and  the  largest  and  most 
active  centers  which  maintain  10  or  more  courses  annually 
are  marked  A.  Every  center  which  on  inspection  is  found 
to  maintain  at  least  the  minimum  standard  required  will  re- 
ceive a  certificate  that  it  is  officially  registered  as  Regents' 

center  no This  entitles  it  to  use   that    name,  or   if 

preferred,  the  fuller  form,  "  University  of  the  State  of  New 

York,  University  Extension  department,   Center  no " 

The  public  will  recognize  that  any  center  using  this  official 
name  is  maintaining  a  standard  of  teaching  and  work  which 
has  been  formally  approved  by  the  extension  department 
of  the  University  of  the  state. 

All  are  urged  to  try  if  possible  to  reach  at  least  the  mini- 
mum standard  required  for  a  regents'  center,  and  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  every  center  maintaining  instruction  worthy 
of  registration  should  secure  it.  The  department,  however, 
interprets  its  duties  broadly  and  will  gladly  be  of  any  prac- 
ticable service  to  organized  effort  outside  regents'  cen- 
ters, assisting  so  far  as  in  its  power  all  efforts  toward  credit- 
able work  in  extending  educational  opportunities  more 
widely  to  the  people. 

14  Registry.  Beside  regular  centers,  the  department  will 
register  each  club,  society,  or  other  organization  engaged 
in  any  phase  of  extension  work  in  its  broadest  sense.  This 
will  include  lecture  courses  which  lack  the  necessary  ele- 
ments for  registry  as  university  extension  courses,  but  which 
the  department  wishes  to  know  about  and  to  encourage.  It 
is  hoped  that  year  by  year  these  smaller  organized  move- 
ments can  be  fostered  and  made  larger  and  stronger  till  they 
can  meet  the  requirements  of  regular  regents'  centers. 

The  department  asks  every  literary,  scientific,  historical, 
art,  or  other  club,  society  or  association  engaged  in  work 
allied  to  university  extension,  to  send  for  the   department 
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files  any  programs,  circulars,  or  other  publications  illustrating 
its  work,  and  to  report  its  address,  number  of  members,  an- 
nual fees,  number  of  meetings  held  yearly,  average  attend- 
ance, subjects  of  study,  and  methods  pursued,  e.  g.  whether 
there  are  addresses,  papers,  readings,  discussions  with  lead- 
ers, conversation,  class  instruction,  etc. 

A  similar  record  of  lecture  courses  maintained  in  the  state 
is  kept  and  we  ask  a  report  of  the  number  of  lectures,  each 
speaker's  name  and  subject,  price  of  tickets  and  average 
attendance. 

Blanks  for  these  reports  will  be  sent  free  to  any  secretary 
or  officer  whose  address  is  received. 

For  definite  suggestions  about  details  see  circular  1 1  How 
to  begin  university  extension,  to  be  had  free  on  applica- 
tion to  University  Extension  department,  Regents'  office, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

For  explanations  of  what  university  extension  really  is 
see  the  circular  on  the  Seven  elements  of  university  extension 
proper  ;  viz.  lecture,  syllabus,  class,  paper-work,  guided  read- 
ing, students'  clubs  and  examinations. 


CENTER   LIBRARIES 

Every  successful  center  should  remember  that  a  good  public  library  is 
the  very  corner  stone  of  university  extension.  If  the  town  has  one,  the 
center  should  heartily  support  it  and  help  build  it  up;  but  if,  as  so  often 
happens,  there  is  no  public  library,  the  center  should  early  appoint  a 
standing  library  committee  of  the  very  best  members  who  will  in  season 
and  out  of  season  work  to  supply  the  want.  The  department  will  lend 
traveling  libraries  on  the  subject  of  the  course,  and  the  state  library  will 
lend  general  traveling  libraries.  This,  however,  is  not  intended  as  a  per- 
manent method  of  supplying  reading,  but  as  an  aid  to  starting  and  main- 
taining a  necessary  local  library.  The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  a 
community  will  be  as  much  ashamed  to  have  no  public  library  as  it  was  a 
few  years  ago,  before  the  law  required  it,  to  have  no  public  school. 

To  those  interested  in  starting  public  libraries,  copies  of  the  new  library 
laws  of  1892,  ch.  378  (§  35-51),  and  ch.  573,  with  £xplanations  how  to 
get  a  share  of  the  $25,000  will  be  sent  free.  As  applications  must  be  con- 
sidered in  order  of  receipt,  every  extension  center  should  at  the  earliest 
date  appoint  a  committee  to  press  this  work  vigorously.  The  public 
libraries  department  in  the  state  library  will  furnish  lists  of  model  libraries 
of  100,  200,  500,  1000  and  5000  volumes  and  also  lists  of  the  best  reference 
books  for  a  beginning,  and  will  beside  gladly  give  any  information  or 
advice  desired  regarding  public  libraries  in  New  York. 
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University  Extension.  Department 

Albany,  N.   Y. 

Circular  15        April  1892 

SUMMARY  OF  PLAN  OF  WORK 

Unless  otherwise  specified  there  is  no  charge  for  services  and  facilities 
of  the  department;  but  no  part  of  this  money  is  spent  for  teachers'  fees 
or  other  local  expenses,  all  of  which  must  be  borne  by  the  localities 
benefited. 

1  Information  bureau.  This  answers,  either  personally  or  by  mail, 
questions  on  all  phases  of  extension  work,  including  all  reputable  home 
and  foreign  movements  for  providing  larger  facilities  for  higher  education 
outside  the  schools. 

2  Extension  library.  This  includes  extension  literature  of  all  kinds 
for  consultation  by  promoters  and  managers  of  the  movement. 

3  Publications.  Explanatory  and  descriptive  circulars  are  sent  free; 
more  costly  publications  are  lent  free  or  sold  at  wholesale  cost.  Borrowers 
not  known  as  responsible  for  books  taken  deposit  their  value,  which  is 
refunded  on  return. 

4  Organizing.  Expert  assistance  is  given  in  selecting  subjects,  teach- 
ers and  dates,  arranging  terms  and  perfecting  needed  organization.  When 
desired,  an  organizer  is  sent  without  charge  except  for  traveling  expenses. 

5  Supervising.  On  request  an  expert  is  sent  to  inspect  the  workings 
of  centers  and  give  any  needed  practical  suggestions  for  accomplishing 
better  work  with  available  time  and  money. 

6  Supplies.  Specially  ruled  and  printed  books  and  forms  for  needed 
records  are  furnished  free;  syllabuses  at  cost,  which  is  divided  among  the 
various  centers  using  them. 

7  Extension  teachers.  Lists  of  teachers  are  printed,  arranged  both 
by  subjects  and  alphabetically  and  giving  information  helpful  in  selecting. 

8  Examinations.  Those  who  have  done  the  required  work  are 
examined  on  the  ground  specified  in  the  syllabus,  and  suitable  credentials 
are  awarded  successful  candidates. 

9  Loans.  Books  or  illustrative  material  needed  for  the  best  educa- 
tional work,  but  beyond  a  center's  resources,  are  lent  for  use  during  a 
course.  Centers  pay  transportation  and  for  any  injury  beyond  reasonable 
wear. 

10  Traveling  libraries.  To  centers  distant  from  a  public  library 
and  needing  such  assistance,  small  carefully  selected  libraries  are  sent 
under  proper  safeguards,  to  be  kept  long  enough  to  allow  satisfactory  use. 

11  Circuit  books  and  apparatus.  For  books  and  apparatus  likely 
to  be  required  by  at  least  five  centers,  a  circuit  is  arranged  similar  to  that 
for  reducing  cost  of  lecturers.  Each  of  five  centers  requiring  the  material 
is  charged  one-fifth  its  wholesale  price  and  each  is  entitled  to  its  use  dur- 
ing one  full  course. 

12  Exchanges.  Books,  apparatus  or  other  material  which  any  center 
has  bought  for  one  course  and  no  longer  needs,  will,  if  practicable,  be  ex- 
changed with  some  other  center  for  an  equivalent  in  what  it  requires  for 
another  course.     Centers  pay  for  packing  and  transportation. 

13  Regents'  centers.  Examinations,  loans,  traveling  libraries,  facili- 
ties for  exchange  and  right  to  use  the  department  name  are  limited  to 
centers  maintaining  a  10  weeks'  course  under  an  accredited  teacher,  with 
satisfactory  class  and  paper  work. 

14  Registry.  Any  creditable  efforts  toward  wider  extension  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  will  be  aided  and  registered,  and  the  printed  report 
will  include  a  list  of  clubs,  societies,  lecture  courses,  summer  schools  and 
all  other  organized  movements,  for  extending  education  to  those  not  in 
regular  institutions.  Blanks  for  these  reports  will  be  sent  free  to  any 
secretary  or  officer  furnishing  his  address. 
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By  Mblvil  Dewey,  Secretary  of  the  University 
Reprinted  from  the  Critic  of  August  22,  1891 

Five,  or  even  three,  years  ago  the  use  of  the  term  "  university  ex- 
tension "  led  most  Americans  to  look  an  inquiry.  To-day  there  is 
hardly  another  educational  movement  in  which  so  many  people  feel 
a  warm  interest,  or  from  the  future  of  which  so  much  is  confidently 
hoped.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  preface  discussion  with  the  story 
of  its  remarkable  growth  since  its  origin  in  Cambridge  University  18 
years  ago.  This  story  has  been  specially  well  told  in  the  July  num- 
bers of  the  Review  of  reviews  and  the  Forum,  in  the  two  articles  to 
which  were  awarded  the  Regents'  prize  of  $100  at  the  recent  Univer- 
sity Convocation  of  the  state.  For  our  purpose  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  what  in  1863  was  an  experiment  has  in  1891  come  to  be  regarded 
even  by  conservative  educators  as  one  of  the  great  educational  move- 
ments of  the  century.  The  historian  of  a  century  later  will  probably 
record  that  in  the  last  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
developed  that  new  system  which  marks  an  era  in  the  history  of 
higher  education. 

The  people  are  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the  new  opportunities  ; 
the  oldest  and  most  conservative  universities  are  becoming  equally 
eager  to  meet  the  demand ;  and,  best  of  all,  the  resultant  of  these 
two  forces,  in  themselves  diverse  as  the  poles,  is  in  many  cases  higher 
educational  work  of  which  the  old  universities  themselves  would  be 
proud.  A  leading  member  of  the  English  parliament,  with  ample 
facilities  for  accurate  information,  recently  said  that  the  university 
extension  movement  was  changing  the  face  of  all  England  ;  that  men 
who  had  been  spending  their  evenings  and  their  scant  earnings  in 
the  beer-shops  were  now  giving  their  time  to  enthusiastic  study  of 
political  economy,  or  English  history,  or  natural  science.  They  were 
learning  that  to  live  meant  something  more  than  merely  to  exist, 
and  that,  as  Mr  Goschen  happily  expressed  it,  they  needed  this 
higher  education  not  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  but  as  a  means  of 
life  —  that  higher,  broader  life  which  has  been  to  most  of  them  a 
book  with  unbroken  seals. 
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In  1887,  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Library  Association  in 
the  Thousand  Islands,  Prof.  H.  B.  Adams  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity pointed  out  to  us  the  duty  of  the  librarian  in  encouraging 
this  wonderful  new  work  with  the  local  library  as  its  home.  The 
mind  of  the  modern  librarian  is  ever  freely  open  to  any  suggestion 
for  increasing  his  usefulness.  J.  N.  Larned,  superintendent  of  the 
Buffalo  Library,  organized  a  highly  successful  university  extension 
course  the  next  season,  and  thus  started  the  American  work.  Chau- 
tauqua, which  has  given  to  the  language  a  new  word  fraught  with 
significance  to  those  familiar  with  its  work,  followed  promptly  with 
plans  for  adding  university  extension  work  proper  to  the  great  and 
closely  allied  but  more  popular  work  which  it  had  been  doing. 
Under  the  spirited  leadership  of  Seth  T.  Stewart  of  Brooklyn,  there 
was  also  organized  the  University  and  School  Extension  which  has 
been  doing  admirable  pioneer  work  under  an  executive  committee 
composed  of  the  Presidents  of  Yale,  Columbia,  Princeton,  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  other  well-known  men. 
Crowning  all,  the  last  New  York  legislature  made  the  first  official 
recognition  of  the  new  education  ever  given  by  any  state  or  govern- 
ment. With  the  $10,000  granted  for  the  year's  work,  the  regents 
promptly  organized  a  fifth  department  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
University  of  the  state,  which  now  consists  of  Examinations  and 
Extension  departments,  State  Library  and  State  Museum,  besides 
the  general  executive  commonly  called  the  Regents'  office. 

If  signs  of  beginnings  are  to  be  trusted,  New  York  is  to  be  a 
favorite  field  for  university  extension.  It  is  therefore  important  to 
consider  what  may  properly  be  expected  from  the  state.  Perhaps 
the  gravest  danger  before  the  new  movement  is  the  marked  tendency 
to  misunderstand  or  misrepresent  what  it  really  is.  The  name  has 
been  seized  on  by  that  large  class  who,  regardless  of  their  just  claims, 
are  ever  ready  to  label  themselves  with  any  name  which  stands  spe- 
cially high  in  popular  favor.  Hearing  that  lectures  are  a  prominent 
element  in  university  extension,  the  old-time  lecturer  turns  his 
barrel,  gets  out  the  old  lyceum  production,  takes  the  old  circulars 
with  a  few  additions  and  heads  them  "  University  Extension,"  and 
straightway  a  large  part  of  the  gullible  public  accepts  it  as  the  real 
article.  There  can  be  no  proper  university  extension  except  with  a 
university  behind  it  to  be  extended.  The  keynote  of  the  movement 
is  utilization  of  existing  institutions  for  higher  education.  The 
name  is  also  by  courtesy  applied  to  some  excellent  college  exten- 
sion and  academy  extension  work. 

While  the  lecture  has  been  found  of  great  value  as  a  means  of 
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inspiration  to  extension  students,  it  produces  few  practical  results 
unless  combined  with  weekly  class  and  paper  work  and  final  tests 
and  credentials.  It  is  home  reading  and  study  under  guidance  of 
the  inspiring  teacher  whom  they  meet  each  week  which  gives  desired 
results.  The  teacher  tells  them  what  to  read  ;  and  from  the  special 
library  provided,  he  lends  books  to  those  who  cannot  buy  them. 
For  an  hour  before  each  lecture  he  meets  the  class  to  clear  away 
their  difficulties,  answer  their  questions  and  give  needed  additional 
guidance.  He  sets  them  tasks  to  be  worked  out  during  the  week 
and  submitted  in  writing  for  his  correction.  Finally,  after  10  or  12 
weeks  given  to  carefully  planned  work  on  the  chosen  subject,  an 
examiner  who  has  not  met  the  class  before,  and  who  has  no  interest 
in  giving  a  false  show  of  proficiency,  comes  down  from  the  University 
and  examines  the  candidates.  To  one  who  has  studied  genuine 
university  extension  and  seen  the  earnest  wrork  done  by  its  students, 
careless  use  of  the  name  for  mere  popular  lecture  courses  of  the  old 
type  seems  an  indignity. 

Another  common  misunderstanding  relates  to  the  part  which  the 
state  is  to  take  in  this  work.  Many  assume  that  on  request  the 
regents  send,  free  of  charge,  a  lecturer  on  any  subject ;  while  in 
fact  they  will  under  no  circumstances  pay  any  portion  of  the  lecturer's 
fees.  Our  plan  is  to  cooperate  with  communities  desiring  new 
facilities  for  higher  education,  and  willing  to  pay  necessary  expenses 
of  a  competent  lecturer  or  instructor  who  shall  inspire  and  guide 
them  in  their  work.  We  believe  it  unwise,  both  educationally  and 
economically,  to  offer  such  instruction  at  state  expense,  but  we  also 
believe  that  the  state  is  bound  to  help  those  willing  to  help  them- 
selves. Our  part  will  be  to  stimulate  interest  by  printed  matter, 
local  addresses,  correspondence,  and  maintenance  of  a  central 
university  extension  office  at  the  capitol,  from  which  to  answer 
questions  and  give  needed  advice.  We  expect  to  furnish  necessary 
printed  matter,  to  lend  carefully  selected  small  libraries  for  use  dur- 
ing the  courses,  to  furnish  lecturers  with  illustrative  material  ap- 
paratus, lantern-slides,  specimens,  books,  etc.,  and  in  all  proper 
ways  to  help  those  who  are  helping  themselves  and  to  relieve  them 
of  such  incidental  expenses  as  can  be  met  much  more  cheaply  by  a 
central  office  than  by  individual  communities.  We  hope  to  be  of 
service  in  certifying  the  most  efficient  and  successful  extension 
teachers  and  in  recommending  to  inquirers  the  best  available  men 
and  women  for  any  given  place,  time  and  subject. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  send,  without  charge  beyond  his  traveling 
expenses,  a  competent  speaker  to  present  the  desirability  of  organ- 
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izing  extension  courses.  He  will  explain  the  methods  and  advan- 
tages of  university  extension,  lay  out  definite  plans,  if  interest 
warrants,  and  give  advice,  assistance,  and  encouragement.  The 
Extension  department  will,  without  fee,  do  the  work  of  a  higher 
educational  broker  in  bringing  the  best  teachers  into  contact  with 
students  wishing  their  assistance ;  but  each  community  must  furnish 
its  own  rooms,  pay  its  own  local  expenses  and  lecturer's  fees.  There 
is  an  abundant  field  still  left  for  the  state.  It  proposes  not  only  to 
provide  lecturers  with  needed  material  but  to  supply  small  working 
libraries.  Obviously  expense  is  greatly  reduced  if  one  outfit  can  be 
kept  constantly  at  work  till  it  is  worn  out.  The  average  town  can 
not  afford  to  buy  all  that  it  needs  for  the  most  successful  and  profit- 
able course,  but  the  state  can  well  afford  to  lend  it. 

An  essential  to  the  success  of  university  extension  is  support  of 
competent  instructors  by  cooperation.  Lectures  are  usually  given 
at  intervals  of  one  week.  If  six  towns  wish  a  course  in  the  same 
subject  during  the  same  season,  the  office  will  help  them  to  choose 
the  best  teacher,  and  will  fix  the  proper  fee  for  the  work  to  the  satis- 
faction of  both  parties,  who  are  usually  only  too  glad  to  be  spared 
commercial  negotiations.  The  evenings  will  be  so  arranged  that, 
with  the  least  loss  of  time  and  smallest  railroad  fares,  the  teacher 
can  travel  in  a  circuit,  coming  back  to  each  town  in  just  a  week.  It 
is  for  this  administrative  work  and  for  general  stimulus  that  the  new 
Extension  department  has  been  organized. 

The  regents  have  from  the  first  disclaimed  any  desire  to  under- 
take work  which  could  properly  be  done  by  others.  Our  field  is  to 
supplement,  not  rival.  After  we  have  done  all  in  our  proper  prov- 
ince, there  remains  unlimited  opportunity  for  societies  and  individ- 
uals to  rouse  interest,  organize  local  societies,  raise  needed  funds, 
and  in  general  to  do  work  for  which  the  central  office  is  not  so  well 
adapted  or  for  which  it  cannot  properly  pay.  On  this  principle,  the 
state  can  wisely  begin  at  the  opposite  extreme  from  most  university 
extension  movements,  and  work  toward  them  till  they  meet.  Other 
movements  begin  with  the  lecture,  class,  paper  work,  etc.,  and  end 
with  tests  and  credentials.  It  has  been  found  impossible  to  secure 
from  most  students  continuous,  systematic  work,  without  holding 
before  them  the  attainment  of  suitable  academic  recognition.  The 
student  in  college  has  to  study  for  his  work  in  life.  He  is  sur- 
rounded with  earnest  fellow  students  and  an  atmosphere  tending  to 
keep  him  interested  and  enthusiastic  in  his  work.  He  gets  three 
times  a  day  the  inspiration  of  contact  with  his  teachers.  The  ex- 
tension student  meets  his  but  once   a  week,  while   his   days  are 
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filled  with  his  regular  business  or  labor,  and  distractions  swarm  about 
him.  If  then,  as  is  true,  colleges  find  academic  credentials  a  neces- 
sary incentive  to  the  completion  of  a  balanced  course,  is  it  strange 
that  experience  has  proved  it  vastly  more  necessary  for  the  exten- 
sion student  to  have  constantly  before  him  the  possibility  of  such 
formal  recognition  of  his  work  as  he  can  prove  himself  to  merit?  To 
command  the  respect  of  the  public  or  of  the  student  himself,  these 
tests  must  be  conducted  with  dignity  and  care,  and  the  credentials 
must  be  issued  by  an  institution  of  recognized  standing. 

This  part  of  extension  machinery  which  is  most  difficult  for 
societies  to  secure  is  the  very  part  that  the  University  of  the  state 
can  supply  best  and  with  least  expense.  We  have  already  in  full 
operation  the  most  carefully  organized  system  of  examinations  in 
this  country,  if  not  in  the  world.  Five  times  each  year,  at  intervals 
of  about  60  days,  we  hold  examinations  at  convenient  points  through- 
out the  state,  the  same  examination  sometimes  being  held  at  the 
same  time  in  over  300  different  institutions.  The  preparation,  print- 
ing and  distribution  of  question  papers  is  surrounded  by  safeguards 
unknown  to  ordinary  scholastic  examinations.  Every  examination 
is  supervised  by  the  principal  of  the  institution  or  his  deputy  and 
by  a  regents'  examiner  holding  his  commission  under  the  University 
seal.  The  results  are  all  reported  under  oath.  In  short,  the  pre- 
cautions taken  are  such  that  these  tests  command  the  highest  respect 
for  their  absolute  integrity.  Pass-cards,  certificates  and  diplomas 
are  now  awarded  for  all  subjects  taught  in  the  academies,  and  the 
regents  have  also  adopted  plans  and  taken  initial  steps  for  adding 
all  college  and  university  studies  for  which  there  shall  be  demand. 
If  a  university  teacher  can  show  that  a  different  treatment  of  any 
subject,  or  the  study  of  a  different  part  of  it  from  that  regularly 
followed,  will  give  better  results,  we  have  provision  for  a  duplicate 
syllabus  in  that  respect,  on  condition  that  the  work  shall  not  be 
lowered  in  standard.  By  ordinance  of  the  regents,  their  examina- 
tions are  open  to  all  citizens,  regardless  of  age,  sex,  color,  nation- 
ality, residence,  or  connection  with  any  school.  The  University  of 
the  state  is  therefore  in  a  position  to  give  the  best  test  and  most 
prized  credentials  more  readily  than  any  other  body.  Societies  for 
the  extension  of  university  teaching  are  thus  enabled  to  hold  before 
their  pupils  the  possibility  of  winning  university  credentials,  and 
extension  students  in  this  state  have  every  inducement  to  follow 
systematic  courses. 

University  extension  is  in  its  infancy.     It  will  be  injured  most  by 
those  of  its  friends  who  are  too  zealous  or  not  well  enough  informed. 
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It  will  in  some  cases  come  into  disrepute  because  something  else  has 
been  called  by  its  name.  But  the  thing  itself  has  come  as  a  permanent 
force  in  higher  education.  The  old  conception  of  education  was  that 
it  was  for  the  very  few.  Steadily  that  conception  has  broadened. 
It  was  for  the  rich  and  noble  ;  it  is  now  also  for  the  poor  and  plebeian. 
It  was  for  the  native  and  the  white  only;  it  is  now  for  immigrants 
Chinese,  indians  and  negroes.  It  was  for  the  clever  and  those  with 
all  their  powers ;  it  is  now  held  necessary  for  feeble-minded,  blind 
and  deaf.  It  was  for  boys  only  ;  the  right  of  girls  to  the  best  in  edu- 
cation is  now  almost  universally  conceded.  Till  but  recently  general 
education  was  thought  of  as  elementary  only ;  higher  education  was 
for  the  few  ;  but  the  idea  is  abroad  that  even  the  masses  have  inalien- 
able rights  to  that  commodity  called  higher  education,  which  makes 
their  lives  so  much  broader  and  better  worth  living. 

Three  conditions  prophesy  the  success  of  university  extension  : — 
i  The  growing  difficulty  which  has  been  kept  prominently  before 
the  public  in  recent  years  of  keeping  students  in  college  long  enough 
to  complete  the  regular  courses. 

2  The  steady  tendency  throughout  the  world  to  shorten  hours  of 
labor,  thus  leaving  a  margin  of  leisure  in  the  lives  of  bread-winners. 
To  fill  this  growing  time  profitably,  and  thus  keep  out  mischief,  is 
the  gravest  problem  before  the  student  of  social  science  ;  university 
extension  offers  an  ideal  occupation  for  this  new-found  leisure. 

3  With  the  difficulty  of  giving  to  all  who  need  it  higher  education 
by  the  old  method  and  the  provision  of  the  needed  time  by  shorten- 
ing hours  of  labor,  comes  the  most  gratifying  of  the  three  conditions, 
the  willingness  of  the  colleges  and  universities  to  share  their  facili- 
ties, and  the  eagerness  of  the  most  desirable  extension  students  to 
receive  the  proffered  benefits. 

Most  significant  of  all  changes  in  public  notions  regarding  higher 
education  is  the  modern  conception  that  it  is  not  for  youth  only,  to 
be  pursued  for  a  few  years  and  in  school ;  but  that  it  is  for  adults  of 
all  ages,  to  be  pursued  at  home  without  interrupting  daily  duties, 
and  to  be  carried  on  till  the  end  of  life. 

The  limits  of  a  brief  article  forbid  more  than  a  hint  of  the  possi- 
bilities, yet  to  even  the  most  superficial  observer  it  must  be  clear 
that  university  extension  is  something  more  than  a  passing  fashion. 
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HINTS    FOR    ORGANIZING    EXTENSION    CEN- 
TERS 

Any  one  interested  in  university  extension  may  obtain  preliminary 
circulars  of  information  free  from  this  office.  If  he  then  believes 
there  is  a  field  for  the  movement  in  his  locality,  the  hearty  coopera- 
tion of  several  others  should  be  secured  in  arousing  interest.  An 
early  meeting  should  be  called  to  discuss  the  advisability  of  forming 
a  center  and  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  undertaking.  If  interest 
warrants  further  efforts  towards  organizing,  lists  of  available  exten- 
sion teachers,  estimates  of  expense  and  other  needed  information  will 
be  sent.  When  the  center  so  desires,  an  organizer  will  also  be  sent 
to  assist  in  making  necessary  arrangements. 

Local  committee.  The  organizer,  however,  is  in  no  sense  re- 
sponsible for  the  center.  The  entire  work  of  local  organization  be- 
longs to  the  local  extension  committee,  which  should  be  appointed 
at  an  early  date  from  competent  persons  in  thorough  sympathy  with 
the  movement.  They  should  have  a  large  acquaintance  in  the  vi- 
cinity so  as  to  reach  many  others  and  enlist  their  interest.  It  is 
highly  desirable  that  the  members  have  time  for  the  essential  work 
of  personal  visits.  Ladies  often  make  the  best  working  members. 
There  should  be  a  chairman,  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer,  the  last 
two  offices  being  frequently  combined.  The  secretary  has  charge 
of  statistics,  reports,  correspondence  and  all  administrative  work, 
and  the  success  of  the  center  largely  depends  on  his  ability  and 
zeal.  This  committee  should  decide  as  early  as  practicable  on  the 
subject  of  the  course,  select  from  the  list  of  available  teachers,  fix 
time  and  place  of  meeting,  and  provide  for  all  expenses. 

Subject.  If  several  subjects  present  themselves  for  the  first  course, 
the  committee  should  follow  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  extension 
students.  Others  may  have  their  choice  in  following  courses  so  that 
the  wishes  of  all  may  be  met  if  the  work  is  continued.  Choice  of 
a  subject  is  also  governed  by  available  lecturers.  Also,  it  is  often 
better  for  several  neighboring  towns  that  can  form  a  circuit  to  choose 
a  subject  in  common,  as  the  expense  is  much  less  on  the  circuit  plan 
than  when  the  lecturer  makes  a  special  trip  for  each  engagement. 
A  first  subject  which  is  both  interesting  and  instructive  helps  greatly 
in  making  the  center  a  success.  Courses  in  history,  literature  and 
economics  are  most  popular,  though  natural  science  is  growing  in 
favor. 
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JTeacher.  In  securing  a  teacher  it  is  well  to  consider  the  amount 
of  traveling  involved  and  choose  one  as  near  the  center  as  possible. 
There  are  two  general  types  of  lecturers ;  the  college  professor  who 
is  performing  extension  work  as  an  extra  duty,  and  the  circuit  lec- 
turer who  devotes  several  days  or  evenings  of  each  week  to  lecturing 
in  several  towns  in  succession.  If  a  college  lecturer  is  chosen  he 
should  be  near  enough  the  center  to  reach  it  conveniently.  When 
a  circuit  lecturer  is  chosen  his  circuit  as  far  as  formed  should  be 
such  as  to  admit  the  new  center  conveniently.  In  selecting  a  lec- 
turer the  second  or  perhaps  third  choice  should  be  indicated  so  that 
the  department  may  without  delay  know  whom  to  engage  if  the 
teacher  first  chosen  is  no  longer  available.  If  a  competent  lecturer 
not  on  our  list  is  preferred,  his  services  will  be  secured  if  practicable. 

Time.  The  time  of  lectures  should  suit  students'  wishes  as  far  as 
dates  open  to  available  lecturers  allow.  Evenings  are  generally  pre- 
ferable, but  afternoon  courses  may  often  be  arranged  for  students 
then  at  leisure.  In  some  places  duplicate  courses  are  held,  one  in 
the  afternoon,  the  other  in  the  evening  for  persons  engaged  during 
the  day.  For  a  college  lecturer  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings  are 
often  most  convenient.  For  circuit  lecturers,  choice  of  time  must  be 
largely  guided  by  the  location  of  the  place  in  the  circuit. 

Place.  A  suitable  hall  for  the  lectures,  centrally  located,  can  often 
be  secured  without  expense  in  some  academy,  high  school,  public 
library  or  other  literary  or  scientific  building. 

Finances.  Obviously  a  teacher  should  not  be  engaged  or  other 
expenses  incurred  until  safe  provision  has  been  made  for  the  total 
expense  of  the  course,  including  lecturer's  fee  and  traveling  expenses, 
his  entertainment  while  in  town  and  local  expenses  of  advertising, 
room,  heat  and  light.     Several  methods  of  securing  needed  funds  are  : 

i  To  organize  a  society  with  permanent  officers  and  members 
paying  annual  fees  sufficient  for  expenses  of  the  first  course. 

2  To  secure  gifts  from  those  interested.  Usually  this  is  most 
practicable  by  getting  a  considerable  number  to  give  $5  or  $10  to- 
ward the  necessary  nucleus  for  beginning  operations.  Sometimes 
one  or  two  public  spirited  citizens  will  assume  the  whole  expense 
above  receipts  from  tickets. 

3  To  canvass  the  town  and  sell  course  tickets.  Many  will  take 
extra  tickets  to  give  away  for  the  purpose  of  helping  on  the  move- 
ment. 

4  To  get  subscriptions  to  a  guarantee  fund  payable  only  in  case 
of  a  deficit,  and  then  only  so  far  as  necessary,  each  subscriber  paying 
pro  rata. 
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5  To  divide  the  estimated  total  expense  into  $5  shares  to  be 
taken  by  those  interested.  Each  share  would  entitle  the  holder  to 
all  privileges  of  the  course,  and  when  the  tickets  are  sold  and  all 
expenses  paid  the  funds  on  hand  would  be  returned  pro  rata  to  the 
shareholders,  unless,  as  is  preferable,  they  should  vote  to  retain  the 
money  already  collected  as  a  fund  for  following  courses.  In  spe- 
cially successful  courses  receipts  from  tickets  more  than  pay  expenses, 
so  that  those  lending  the  money  for  the  needed  working  capital  get 
back  the  entire  amount.  As  a  rule  it  is  of  course  expected  that 
there  will  be  more  or  less  loss  on  each  course.  The  last  plan  has 
the  advantage  of  creating  a  personal  interest  among  all  the  share- 
holders, many  of  whom  to  protect  themselves  from  pecuniary  loss 
will  take  extra  pains  to  interest  others  in  the  course. 

Length  of  course.  The  unit  course  for  regents'  centers  is  10 
weekly  lectures  with  satisfactory  class  and  paper  work.  The  work 
is  thus  made  to  harmonize  with  that  of  the  Examinations  depart- 
ment of  the  University,  in  which  the  unit  of  work  is  10  weeks. 
When  the  local  board  can  not  arrange  for  10  lectures  provision  may 
be  made  for  a  shorter  course,  but  all  examinations  held  under  the 
direction  of  the  regents  will  be  given  in  accordance  with  the  10  week 
unit,  and  at  least  this  minimum  standard  must  be  maintained  to 
secure  record  as  a  regents'  center. 


ADVERTISING 

In  large  towns  it  always  happens  that  many  people,  anxious  to 
attend  the  course,  fail  to  hear  of  it  in  time.  The  most  thorough 
and  satisfactory  method  of  spreading  information  is  to  distribute  the 
territory  and  have  a  member  of  the  committee  visit  every  probable 
candidate,  while  the  clergy  will  announce  the  course  from  their  pul- 
pits,   teachers  to  their  classes,  editors  in  their  papers. 

Every  bulletin  board  that  is  available  in  post-office,  school,  library 
or  other  public  place,  should  have  a  small  placard  with  facts  and  ref- 
erences for  fuller  information.  The  same  matter  printed  on  a  postal 
size  slip  should  be  furnished  to  members  to  inclose  in  letters.  Special 
attention  should  be  given  to  putting  the  placards  in  factories,  shops 
and  all  places  where  large  numbers  are  employed.  Large  posters  are 
more  expensive  and  to  many  seem  to  bring  the  movement  too  much 
on  a  plane  with  theaters,  patent  medicines,  etc.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  with  popular  lectures,  nothing  keeps  the  fact  so  persistently  be- 
fore the  public  eye,  and  some  shrewd  managers  will  doubtless  add  a 
large  type  poster  to  the  other  means  of  making  the  course  known. 

Every  literary  or  study  club,  debating  society,  committee  on  work- 
ing men's  or  other  associations  should  be  reached  and  asked  to  co- 
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operate  actively  in  making  the  course  known.  The  local  papers  beside 
giving  frequent  references,  will  usually  without  charge  or  at  a  nom- 
inal rate  keep  a  standing  notice  of  the  time,  place  and  sources  of  fuller 
information.  Course  tickets  for  the  employees  of  the  paper  may 
wisely  be  given  in  exchange  for  such  cooperation. 

The  department  keeps  the  type  standing  for  a  good  form  of  slip 
notice  suitable  to  inclose  in  letters  or  to  post  on  a  bulletin  board. 
These  slips  will  be  furnished  with  names,  dates,  etc.,  adapted  to  each 
center  at  the  cost  of  paper  and  printing,  50  cents  for  first  100,  or 
$3.25  a  1000. 

DUTY  OF  COLLEGES  TO  THE  COMMUNITY 

In  a  letter  written  in  1835  by  Dr  William  E.  Channing  to  Josiah 
Quincy,  president  of  Harvard  university,  there  is  a  remarkable 
anticipation  of  the  essential  idea  of  university  extension :  "  The 
education  of  the  people  seems  to  me  more  and  more  to  be  the 
object  to  which  the  college  should  be  directed.  This  institution  has 
always  existed,  and  exists  now,  for  the  people.  It  trains  young 
men,  not  so  much  for  themselves,  as  that  they  may  be  qualified  to 
render  services  to  the  community ;  and  perhaps  they  render  no 
higher  service  than  by  spreading  their  own  intelligence  and  giving  a 
higher  tone  to  the  public  mind.  Can  not  the  college  do  more  for 
this  end  ?  I  hope  it  may.  If  it  can  furnish  a  course  of  philosophi- 
cal instruction,  which  can  be  pursued  by  a  greater  number  than  now- 
pass  through  college;  if  it  can  extend  the  demand  for  this  higher 
education  by  supplying  its  means,  and  if  it  can  give  a  rank  to  those 
who  enjoy  this  advantage,  it  will  render  inestimable  service  to  the 
community. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  inquiry  for  the  friends  of  the  college 
is,  How  can  it  become  a  popular  institution,  an  object  of  public 
interest,  without  narrowing  at  all  its  present  course  of  instruction  ? 
Its  well-being  requires  that  the  community  should  look  to  it  as  their 
friend  and  benefactor.  I  do  not,  however,  think  so  much  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  college,  in  the  suggestions  now  made,  as  I  do  of 
the  general  improvement  of  the  people.  Popular  education  is  a 
more  important  interest  than  any  particular  institution,  involving,  as 
it  does,  the  religious  and  political  as  well  as  intellectual  good  of 
men.  The  progress  of  society  can  hardly  be  aided  more  than  by 
bringing  greater  and  greater  numbers  under  the  influence  of  moral 
and  philosophical  instruction.  I  wish  that  the  college  may  take  an 
active  part  in  this  great  work.  It  has  an  extensive  apparatus  of 
means.  Can  it  not  render  them  more  productive?"  —  PROF.  HER- 
BERT B.  Adams,  in  Educational  rev.     Oct.  1891. 
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HOW  TO  BEGIN   UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 

The  following  notes  are  printed  in  answer  to  a  class  of  inquiries  received 
in  every  mail  and  from  every  section  of  the  state,  the  commonest  inquiry 
being  in  substance  : — "  I  am  much  interested  in  university  extension  and 
should  like  to  know  just  what  steps  to  take  to  secure  its  advantages  here. 
Please  give  as  definite  suggestions  as  possible." 

The  suggestions  made  below  are  all  good,  but  may  not  be  the  best. 
After  longer  experience  the  office  may  wish  to  modify  this  advice.  No 
one  person  or  center  will  be  likely  to  adopt  all  the  plans  suggested,  but  this 
circular  puts  before  individuals  and  committees  definite  ways  of  establish- 
ing university  extension  centers,  on  which  they  can  improve  wherever  they 
see  any  way  better  for  their  local  wants. 

The  steps  to  be  taken  are: — 

1  Register  as  specially  interested.  The  department  has  a  card 
index  with  the  address  of  every  person  in  the  state  who  has  asked  to  be 
registered  as  specially  interested  in  university  extension.  To  these  ad- 
dresses explanatory  publications  are  sent  from  time  to  time  without  charge. 

2  Read  up  the  subject.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  these  early  days 
of  the  organized  movement  comes  from  the  lack  of  accurate  knowledge  of 
what  it  really  is  even  on  the  part  of  those  who  earnestly  desire  to  advance 
it.  It  is  constantly  confused  with  mere  lecture  courses,  reading  circles  and 
other  excellent  but  quite  different  agencies.  No  one  can  become  a  valua- 
ble apostle  till  he  understands  exactly  what  he  wishes  to  promote. 

To  supply  those  interested  with  the  literature  of  the  subject,  is  the  special 
purpose  of  the  publication  section  of  the  extension  department.  Single 
copies  of  all  ordinary  bulletins,  circulars,  syllabuses  and  similar  inexpensive 
publications  are  sent  free  to  inquirers,  while  more  costly  books  are  lent 
without  charge  to  those  who  will  pay  postage  and  either  return  the  book 
within  two  weeks  or  remit  a  specified  portion  of  its  price.  Our  annotated 
list  of  university  extension  documents  will  enable  each  person  to  select 
what  he  cares  to  read. 

3  Begin  agitation  for  a  course  or  center  early.  Numerous  in- 
quirers have  suggested  that  as  it  was  somewhat  late  in  the  season  they 
would  begin  next  fall  to  develop  interest  and  plan  for  one  or  more  courses. 
This  is  an  entire  mistake.  The  matter  should  be  agitated  now  and  plans 
made,  although  it  may  seem  wiser  not  to  attempt  a  course  this  winter  or 
spring.  Better  results  are  achieved  where  there  is  long  notice  before  the 
beginning  of  the  course  and  people  have  some  chance  to  prepare  for  it,  and 
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in  England  the  universities  ask  centers  to  notify  them  six  months  before 
the  beginning  of  the  fall  course,  as  the  chances  of  getting  the  best  men 
for  each  place  are  thereby  much  increased. 

Therefore,  we  urge  every  person  interested  in  university  extension  who 
thinks  something  might  be  done  in  his  community  next  year,  to  begin 
now.  Work  the  movement  up  systematically,  secure  names  as  far  as  pos- 
sible of  members  and  students  who  will  take  the  course  next  year,  decide 
what  subjects  are  to  be  studied,  and  then  give  us  time  to  secure  a  better 
lecturer  than  would  otherwise  be  obtainable.  Often  a  better  man  could 
be  had  if  time  could  be  allowed  him  to  prepare  a  course  of  lectures  spe- 
cially for  this  work.  In  the  present  state  of  the  movement  few  men  have 
suitable  courses  already  on  hand,  and  experienced  extension  lecturers  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  tell  us  that  at  least  20  weeks  of  hard  work  are 
necessary  to  prepare  a  course  of  10  lectures. 

To  defer  the  agitation  till  next  fall  will  quite  possibly  result  in  deferring 
the  course  till  a  year  from  that  time,  or  in  accepting  a  less  satisfactory 
teacher  than  could  be  had  if  plans  were  made  in  the  preceding  season. 

4  Get  documents  for  circulation.  Those  interested  are  not  ex- 
pected to  become  colporters,  but  every  one  who  is  trying  to  advance  this 
educational  work  will  find  constant  need  of  printed  explanatory  and  de- 
scriptive matter  which  he  can  enclose  in  letters,  hand  to  friends  or  use  in 
answering  inquiries.  Even  though  he  knew  every  detail  of  every  phase  of 
the  subject,  he  could  not  find  time  to  write  it  out  for  individual  use  or  to 
answer  orally  all  the  questions  put  to  him;  while  inquirers,  in  turn,  cannot 
remember  accurately  what  has  been  said.  Some  will  use  more  and  others 
less  of  these  documents,  but  the  best  results  follow  free  use  of  carefully 
selected  printed  matter.  As  the  offer  of  such  matter  without  charge  would 
obviously  lead  to  great  waste,  the  department  has  adopted  the  plan  of  sup- 
plying committees  or  centers  with  everything  it  prints,  for  the  mere  cost  of 
paper  and  press-work,  after  the  matter  has  been  prepared  and  the  type  set. 
This  amounts  to  one  cent  for  each  16  pages  or  only  $1.25  per  1000  for 
two-page  circulars  of  this  size  (large  octavo).  Any  quantity  of  documents 
will  be  supplied  at  this  rate.  We  mail  single  copies  free  to  addresses  sent 
us  of  those  specially  interested. 

5  Interest  Others.  When  he  understands  the  matter  fully  himself 
and  is  supplied  with  documents  selected  as  most  useful  for  his  purpose,  the 
friend  of  university  extension  must  set  about  developing  a  similar  interest 
in  those  who  can  be  most  efficient  in  organizing  a  center.  He  should  send 
a  note  with  some  suitable  explanatory  printed  matter  to  such  editors, 
clergymen,  teachers  and  others  as  are  known  to  be  interested  either  in 
education  or  practical  philanthropy,  uuless,  as  is  preferable,  he  can  see 
them  personally. 

Many  clergymen  will,  if  invited  and  supplied  with  the  necessary  docu. 
ments  from  which  to  work  up  the  subject,  give  a  Sunday  evening  sermon 
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or  week-day  address  on  the  movement  and  thus  interest  their  congrega- 
tions. Most  teachers  will  gladly  call  the  attention  of  their  pupils  briefly  to 
the  subject  and  so  scatter  in  the  homes  of  the  city  a  desire  to  know  more 
of  the  great  movement.  In  every  town  of  any  size  there  are  numerous 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  leisure  and  literary  taste  who  would  gladly  write 
on  the  subject  and  supply  the  local  press  with  as  much  as  it  would  publish. 
Prepare  or  select  from  the  matter  sent  you  articles,  and  especially  short, 
readable  paragraphs,  for  your  local  papers.  It  is  also  easy  to  get  univer- 
sity extension  on  the  program  for  discussion  at  clubs,  societies  and  other 
gatherings.  There  are  few  subjects  so  sure  to  hold  any  kind  of  an  audi- 
ence and  to  command  the  interest  of  all  gatherings,  from  a  Sunday  evening 
meeting  of  the  most  orthodox  to  a  conference  of  socialists  or  labor  reform- 
ers in  a  beer  garden.  Every  man  who  cares  for  the  general  welfare  or  for 
advancing  his  own  knowledge  or  culture  is  a  warm  friend  of  the  movement 
from  the  moment  he  really  understands  it. 

6  Informal  meetings.  When  a  number  of  persons  are  found  who 
are  eager  for  the  success  of  the  movement  they  should  meet  frequently  to 
compare  opinions,  plan  for  spreading  interest,  and  increase  their  general 
knowledge  of  the  movement.  In  many  towns  public  sentiment  is  slow  to 
act  but  is  most  easily  aroused  by  the  united  efforts  of  a  few  individuals. 
A  large  meeting  if  held  too  soon  might  at  times  prove  a  failure,  but 
informal  gatherings  of  the  local  pioneers  of  the  movement  are  sure  to 
stimulate  those  already  interested  and  will  often  pave  the  way  for  a  larger 
and  more  public  meeting.  Each  of  those  present  at  these  gatherings  might 
undertake  to  secure  a  specified  number  of  students  for  the  course  or 
members  to  render  financial  support.  At  their  meetings  each  should  re- 
port just  what  he  has  done  so  that  all  may  know  how  far  the  work  has 
progressed  and  get  an  idea  as  to  its  probable  success.  When  a  fair  amount 
of  interest  is  thus  aroused  it  is  often  desirable  for  an  organizer  from  the 
central  office  to  meet  with  those  interested.  His  services  are  free  to  cen- 
ters making  provision  for  his  traveling  expenses  and  entertainment  while  in 
the  town.  He  can  suggest  definite  plans,  give  needed  explanations  and 
make  many  suggestions  growing  from  his  knowledge  of  such  work  success- 
fully started  elsewhere.  Many  people  feel  a  certain  timidity  in  new 
undertakings  like  organizing  a  university  extension  center.  If  for  this 
reason  they  do  not  think  a  public  meeting  desirable  at  once,  frequent 
gatherings  of  the  local  leaders  are  often  the  best  means  of  arousing  more 
general  interest  and  go  far  toward  securing  successful  organization. 

7  Public  meeting.  If  interest  warrants,  as  it  surely  will  if  the  previous 
steps  have  been  intelligently  taken,  a  public  meeting  should  be  called  over 
the  names  of  well-known  citizens  representing  various  parties,  sects  and 
interests.  It  is  possible  to  do  good  extension  work  within  the  limits  of 
a  single  party,  sect  or  social  set,  but  the  best  work  is  done  only  when  all 
interests  are  as   much  Junited  as   for  the  establishment   of  a  public  high 
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school.  A  movement  has  an  immense  practical  advantage  that  is  sup- 
ported from  its  initial  call  by  protestants,  catholics  and  Jews,  by  rich  and 
poor,  by  social  leaders  and  by  representatives  of  labor,  regardless  of  all 
other  affiliations.  The  same  principle  holds  good  in  the  election  of  man- 
agers and  in  canvassing  for  students  for  extension  courses  Genuine  uni- 
versity extension  should  be  like  a  free  public  library,  its  doors  open  with 
cordial  welcome  to  any  man,  woman  or  child  earnestly  desirous  of  better 
educational  facilities.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  think,  and  even  more  to  say, 
that  the  movement  is  specially  designed  for  the  poor.  In  practice  there 
are  found  in  the  same  classes,  doing  the  same  work,  the  wealthiest  and  the 
poorest,  university  graduates  and  those  entirely  self-taught,  with  all  inter- 
mediate degrees;  and  each  class  has  gained  a  new  respect  and  liking  for 
the  other  when,  regardless  of  other  considerations,  they  have  measured 
themselves  by  a  purely  intellectual  standard. 

The  public  meeting  should  be  called  in  a  convenient  location,  preferably 
on  neutral  ground;  i.  e.  if  practicable  it  is  better  to  have  it  in  some  public 
hall  or  school  building  than  in  a  church  or  other  place  associated  in  the 
public  mind  with  any  limited  interest.  The  press  is  uniformly  glad  to 
give  its  support,  and  abundant  attractive  notices  of  the  meeting  should  be 
supplied.  In  addition  a  personal  card  of  invitation,  accompanied  by  a 
brief  circular  that  will  make  the  movement  intelligible  to  one  who  has  not 
chanced  to  have  read  about  it  should  be  mailed  to  or  put  in  the  hands  of 
those  likely  to  attend. 

8  Speakers  for  the  public  meeting.  Secure  the  best  speaker  pos- 
sible to  present  the  general  subject  and  its  advantages  to  your  city,  town 
or  village.  It  will  be  a  great  advantage  if  a  syllabus  of  his  address  can  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  audience,  who  will  thus  follow  him  better  and 
(provided  it  be  a  good  syllabus)  get  a  practical  lesson  in  the  advantages  of 
this  element  in  university  extension ;  beside,  each  will  thus  have  the  best 
possible  notes  of  the  lecture  printed  in  advance,  and  also  have  something 
to  carry  home  to  refresh  his  memory  and  keep  alive  his  interest.  When  so 
desired  we  will  send  a  competent  speaker  without  charge  except  for  actual 
traveling  expenses.  After  the  initial  address  a  series  of  bright  and  crisp 
three  to  five-minute  speeches  could  be  made.  Great  care  must  be  exer- 
cised in  selecting  these  speakers  to  avoid  men  who  use  for  apologies  or 
introductory  remarks  all  the  time  assigned  them  instead  of  expressing  at 
once  their  practical  interest  and  desire  to  help  the  center,  and  making  one 
good  point  if  they  have  one.  Some  teacher  could  say  how  university  ex- 
tension would  help  the  schools  in  affording  facilities  for  pupils  to  go  on 
with  the  studies  which  they  have  only  fairly  started  before  they  must  be- 
come bread  winners.  Soma  manufacturer  could  point  out  how  it  would 
help  his  workmen;  some  merchant,  how  useful  it  would  be  to  his  clerks; 
some  clergyman,  how  it  would  aid  every  good  work  which  he  and  his 
church  were  trying  to  advance.     A  series  of  five  to  ro  speeches  from  rep- 
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resentative  men,  no  one  of  which  should  exceed  five  minutes,  would  be 
worth  much  more  than  a  single  long  address,  for  it  would  show  the  public 
how  wide-spread  was  the  interest  and  willingness  to  cooperate  in  forming 
and  maintaining  a  center. 

9  Organization  of  center.  If  the  subject  is  intelligently  presented 
and  the  speakers  have  clearly  made  their  points  as  to  whether  the  com- 
munity will  be  benefited  by  forming  a  center,  the  vote  at  the  close  of  the 
speeches  will  probably  be  unanimous  in  favor  of  organization.  There 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  person  in  the  room,  either  distributed  as 
they  enter  the  door,  placed  in  the  seats  or  handed  about  by  ushers,  a  blank 
form  something  like  this  : 


Please  place  my  name  on  the  roll  of 

associate  at  $2  ) 

University  Extension  Center  as  member  at  $5  v   a  year,  which  I  will  pay  to 

'  fellow  at   $10)  J  r    J 

the  treasurer  annually  till  my  resignation. 

I   should   also   like   to   attend   a   university  extension  course,  if  one  is 
given,  on 

(Name  subjects  in  order  of  your  preference.) 

(Name) 

(Address) 

I   name  on  the  back  of  this  slip  persons  to  whom  invitations  should  be  sent  to 
become  members  or  students,  according  as  they  are  marked  M.  or  S. 


These  forms,  printed  on  good  paper,  will  be  supplied  for  10  cents  per  100. 
Extra  pencils  should  be  available  at  the  platform,  at  the  doors,  in  the  hands 
of  the  ushers  or  committee,  so  that  no  one  inclined  to  help  the  movement 
shall  have  excuse  for  leaving  his  name  off  the  roll. 

The  general  audience  may  be  dismissed  with  a  request  to  all  those 
wishing  to  join  the  center  to  remain  a  few  minutes  for  preliminary  organi- 
zation. Some  one  should  explain  just  what  membership  involves,  and 
should  invite  those  wishing  to  become  students,  but  not  members,  to  leave 
their  names  with  a  teller  at  the  door  as  they  pass  out. 

The  organizers  should  have  prepared  a  carefully-selected  list  of  repre- 
sentative men  and  women  who  have  previously  consented  to  serve,  and 
this  list  should  be  submitted  to  the  meeting  as  the  nucleus  of  a  board  of 
managers.  A  form  of  by-laws  like  the  following  may  be  read  or  put  in 
the  hands  of  members  on   printed  slips,  which  are  supplied  at   10  cents 

[KM-    IOO. 
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Suggested  by-laws  for  university  extension  centers 

i   Name.     This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the    

University  Extension  Center. 

2  Object.  Its  object  shall  be  by  means  of  organized  effort  to  promote 
wider  extension  of  opportunities  and  facilities  for  education. 

3  Members.  Any  person  interested  in  the  work  of  the  center  may 
become  a  member  on  approval  of  the  board  or  its  membership  committee 
on  payment  to  the  treasurer  of  an  annual  fee  of  $5.  Each  member  may 
without  extra  charge  attend  all  courses,  lectures  and  classes  maintained  by 
the  center. 

4  Officers.  The  members  shall  at  the  annual  meeting  elect  by  ballot 
a  board  of  10  managers  which  shall  have  authority  to  act  for  the  center  in 
the  intervals  between  its  meetings.  This  board  may  add  to  its  own  num- 
ber other  members  of  the  center,  and  from  the  board  thus  constituted  shall 
choose  for  the  center  a  president,  vice-presidents,  secretary  and  treasurer, 
finance  and  membership  committees  of  three  each  and  any  other  needed 
officers  or  standing  committees  for  the  academic  year,  and  shall  also  fill 
any  vacancies  that  may  occur.  The  board  of  managers,  officers  and  com- 
mittees shall  hold  office  till  their  successors  are  duly  elected. 

5  Secretary.  The  secretary  shall  keep  a  faithful  record  of  the  members 
present  at  each  meeting  of  the  board  and  of  all  business  transacted;  shall 
give  due  notice  of  any  election,  appointment,  meeting  or  other  business 
requiring  the  personal  attention  of  any  member,  and  shall  have  charge  of 
the  books,  papers  and  correspondence. 

6  Treasurer .  The  treasurer  shall  keep  an  accurate  record  of  all 
receipts  and  disbursements,  with  date,  purpose  and  amount;  shall  pay  no 
money  without  written  order  of  two  members  of  the  finance  committee, 
and  shall  make  an  annual  report. 

7  Finance  committee.  The  finance  committee  shall  have  charge  of  all 
receipts  from  gifts  or  assessments,  and  of  the  work  of  securing  funds,  and 
shall  under  the  direction  of  the  board  make  appropriations,  audit  bills  and 
give  orders  on  the  treasurer  for  payment. 

8  Membership  committee.  The  membership  committee  shall  have  charge 
of  the  work  of  securing  members  and  students  for  the  center  and  of 
stimulating  public  interest  in  its  work. 

9  Meetings.  The  center  shall  meet  in  June  of  each  year  for  the  election 
of  managers  and  to  receive  the  annual  reports  of  officers  and  committees. 
Special  meetings  of  members  shall  be  called  by  the  board  whenever  in 
their  judgment  the  best  interests  of  the  center  require  a  general  meeting. 
The  time  and  place  of  all  meetings  shall  be  fixed  by  the  board,  and  five 
days  previous  notice  shall  be  sent  to  each  member. 

10  Fees.  An  annual  fee  of  $5  shall  be  payable  by  each  member  to  the 
treasurer'at  the  beginning  of  each  academic  year. 
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ii  Quorum.  At  the  managers'  meetings  a  majority  shall  be  a  quorum. 
At  the  meetings  of  the  center  the  members  shall  be  a  quorum. 

12  Amendments.  These  by-laws  may  be  altered  by  a  majority  vote  of 
two  successive  meetings  of  the  center  or  of  the  board. 

If  an  effort  is  made  at  the  close  of  the  evening  to  elect  a  president,  vice- 
president,  and  secretary  the  chances  are  small  that  the  best  men  for  these 
positions  will  be  secured.  Some  impulsive  person  will  nominate  the  first 
man  that  occurs  to  him  and  the  election  will  be  made  without  considera- 
tion. The  by-laws  provide  that  the  five  or  10  managers  elected  at  the 
public  meeting  shall  really  act  as  a  nominating  committee  to  increase  their 
own  number  to  any  extent  deemed  wise  after  careful  consideration.  They 
will  then  choose,  after  canvassing  the  town  carefully,  the  best  possible  man 
for  their  local  secretary,  on  whose  efficiency  the  success  of  the  movement 
largely  depends.  They  will  also  secure  for  its  head  influential  citizens  as 
president  and  vice-president. 

The  slips  handed  in  by  each  member  will  indicate  preferences  as  to  the 
course  to  be  pursued,  and  if  there  is  time  an  informal  discussion  of  the 
most  desirable  courses  may  be  had  for  guidance  of  the  managers;  but 
probably  it  will  be  wiser  to  announce  some  of  the  available  courses  and 
lecturers,  and  to  ask  that  suggestions  be  sent  in  to  the  board  of  managers. 
A  similar  invitation  in  the  press,  that  people  who  would  like  to  attend  a 
course  on  any  special  subject  shall  send  a  post  card  saying  that  they  will 
take  one  or  more  tickets  if  such  a  course  is  opened,  will  give  every  one  an 
opportunity  to  express  his  preference,  and  the  board  on  tabulating  these 
suggestions  can  make  a  wiser  choice  than  could  a  public  meeting.  If  there 
is  little  choice  between  two  or  three  subjects  the  board  may  call  another 
general  meeting  or  submit  the  final  decision  as  to  the  course  to  the  mem- 
bers by  mail. 

10  Expenses.  Expenses  for  which  provision  must  be  made  by  the 
center  are  the  teacher's  fee,  traveling  expenses  and  local  expenses,  such 
as  hall,  heat,  light  and  advertising.  The  teacher's  fee  averages  $20  per 
lecture,  though  some  men  who  are  particularly  interested  in  extension  teach- 
ing may  be  secured  at  a  lower  price.  The  fee  for  the  course  should  be  pro- 
vided for  in  advance,  and,  if  intrusted  to  the  department,  one-half  should 
be  sent  before  the  course  begins  and  the  remainder  before  the  sixth  lecture. 
While  it  is  better  to  pay  for  a  suitable  room  in  a  good  location  than  to 
take  as  a  gift  a  poor  room  where  it  is  not  wanted,  a  skilful  secretary  can 
often  find  a  good  room  and  a  good  location  for  the  use  of  the  center  with- 
out charge  —  libraries,  school  buildings,  lecture  rooms  of  churches,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  other  associations,  the  trustees  of  which  would  consider  it  a 
privilege  to  contribute  the  use  of  a  hall  or  class  room  to  such  a  work. 
Care  must  be  taken  however  that  the  public  understand  that  holding  the 
meetings  in  a  given  room  is  no  meaning  that  the  movement  itself  is  con- 
trolled by  those  who  own  the  property. 
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In  many  centers  there  are  members  who  would  esteem  it  a  privilege  to 
entertain  the  lecturers  at  their  homes,  thus  saving  the  center  the  hotel 
bills.  This  of  course  must  not  be  done  in  the  spirit  of  the  country  school- 
master "  boarding  round,"  but  often  they  can  be  entertained  by  people 
who  will  make  them  more  comfortable  than  at  any  hotel  in  the  place  and 
who  will  esteem  it  a  pleasure  to  have  with  them  in  their  homes  a  man  of 
recognized  scholarship  and  special  attainments. 

Lecturers  should  use  iooo-mile  or  other  special  railway  tickets,  thus 
greatly  reducing  car  fares.  We  hope  that  leading  lines  may  be  induced  to 
give  a  special  rate  to  extension  teachers  and  students,  thus  encouraging 
residents  of  adjoining  towns  to  take  the  course.  The  department  will  sup- 
ply any  of  these  lecturers  with  iooo-mile  tickets,  as  any  parts  of  tickets 
left  over  can  be  used  in  other  places  and  the  center  be  charged  only  for 
the  amount  used  in  its  service. 

Some  centers  find  it  more  convenient  instead  of  paying  the  actual  car 
fares  and  hotel  bills  of  the  lecturer  to  pay  a  higher  fee  for  each  lecture, 
including  all  expenses.  This  is  perhaps  better  where  members  do  not 
expect  to  entertain  the  lecturer,  as  he  will  be  free  to  select  his  own  hotel 
and  style  of  living,  while  if  his  bills  were  to  be  paid  by  the  center  he 
might  feel  constrained  to  keep  them  smaller  than  his  own  comfort  would 
dictate. 

The  wisest  economy  of  all  is,  when  practicable,  to  make  a  center  one  of 
a  circuit;  i.  e.,  four,  five  or  six  towns  not  too  far  apart  agree  on  the  same 
lecturer,  who  will  usually  give  the  same  but  may  possibly  give  different 
courses  in  the  different  places,  and  who  will  complete  his  circuit  each 
week,  so  as  to  bring  his  lectures  in  each  center  always  on  the  same  day  of 
succeeding  weeks.  This  greatly  reduces  the  time  spent  in  traveling  and 
car  fares,  and  secures  better  service  to  the  centers,  as  the  man's  whole 
time  is  given  to  this  subject  with  much  less  distraction. 

II  Choice  of  a  subject  and  lecturer.  This  is  the  most  serious 
matter  in  starting  a  center  as  so  much  depends  on  a  successful  beginning. 
If  part  of  a  circuit,  a  joint  meeting  of  the  secretaries  or  committees  is  de- 
sirable to  harmonize  views  as  to  who  will  best  serve  the  whole  circuit.  It 
is  often  found  that  a  large  majority  of  students  will  attend  a  different 
course  from  that  for  which  they  have  expressed  first  choice,  and  education- 
ally there  is  often  little  choice  between  several  courses.  At  present  the 
choice  of  a  man  is  much  more  serious  than  that  of  a  course.  It  will  be  an 
experiment  for  the  first  year,  since  the  extension  lecturer  is  really  of  a  new 
profession  for  which  we  have  no  training  schools  and  in  which  most 
teachers  have  had  no  experience.  Some  who  have  had  conspicuous  success 
in  college  work  will  probably  fail  to  interest  and  hold  an  extension  audi- 
ence, while  others  will  develop  quite  unexpected  abilities  and  achieve  a 
special  reputation  in  this  peculiar  form  of  teaching.  The  office  will  do  all 
in  its  power  to  help  the  center  find  the  best  available  teacher  for  its  work. 
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It  is  obvious  that  even  if  all  the  other  arrangements  are  ideally  carried  out, 
a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  lecturer  will  almost  wreck  the  center. 

12  Two  or  more  courses.  It  is  often  as  easy  for  a  center  to 
maintain  two  courses  as  one.  Sometimes  this  is  done  by  having  the  same 
lecturer  give  the  same  subject  afternoon  and  evening  ;  in  the  afternoon  to 
accommodate  ladies  and  others  who  can  then  command  the  time  and  who 
do  not  care  to  come  out  in  the  evening ;  in  the  evening  for  the  larger  class 
who  are  occupied  during  the  day  and  can  attend  only  after  business  hours. 

Often  in  towns  of  any  size  there  are  varied  interests,  each  of  which  will 
furnish  a  class  large  enough  for  a  successful  course.  Some  will  wish 
American  history  ;  others  will  prefer  art  or  literature  or  science  or  econom- 
ics or  any  one  of  hundreds  of  topics.  There  are  some  who  can  attend  only 
one  course,  and  while  preferring  one  subject  above  another,  will  be  content 
to  take  whichever  one  the  committee  shall  choose.  Others  who  can  com- 
mand more  leisure  may  carry  on  two  or  even  three  courses  at  once.  Oth- 
ers who  will  not  attend  a  course  on  history  will  be  delighted  with  an 
opportunity  to  study  science.  The  local  board  must  suit  these  conditions, 
and  by  wide-spread  requests  that  every  person  willing  to  buy  one  or  more 
tickets  on  any  subject  should  notify  them  by  postcard,  will  soon  learn  how 
many  courses  the  center  can  sustain.  In  most  places  the  decision  will 
doubtless  be  that  it  is  better  to  have  one  highly  successful  course  than  to 
have  two  or  three  weak  ones.  On  the  other  hand  some  wise  managers 
think  that  the  time  to  get  the  system  well  in  operation  is  when  public  in- 
terest in  it  is  fresh  and  strong,  and  that  having  started  a  course  in  eco- 
nomics it  would  be  easier  to  carry  on  at  the  same  time  another  one  in 
history  and  a  third  in  literature  than  to  start  the  new  courses  next  year. 

13  Graded  membership.  Those  who  attend  the  courses  of  the  cen- 
ter are  are  called  auditors  or  students,  according  as  they  merely  listen  to 
the  lectures  or  do  in  addition  the  class  or  paper  work.  Those  who  have 
a  vote  in  its  management  and  contribute  an  annual  fee  to  its  support  are 
members.  Many  members  are  of  course  also  students,  but  in  every  town 
there  are  many  people  willing  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  what  they 
feel  is  so  important  for  the  best  interests  of  the  community,  though  they 
may  not  care  to  attend  any  of  the  courses. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  committee  on  the  local  board  is  that  on 
membership.  It  is  supposed  to  canvass  the  community  thoroughly  and 
secure  the  name  of  every  person  willing  to  become  a  member  or  student. 
In  this  work  experience  shows  that  many  men  on  understanding  the  nature 
of  the  work  will  agree  to  become  members  and  pay  whatever  sum  has  been 
fixed,  but  will  give  nothing  in  addition.  It  is  desirable  therefore  to  name 
a  sum  large  enough  to  meet  the  conditions  of  those  who  can  contribute 
liberally.  Others  whose  interest  is  not  less,  can  not  pay  as  large  a  fee,  and 
there  are  some  who  will  join  heartily  in  the  movement  and  contribute  their 
labor  and  a  small  fee,  but  whose  circumstances  prohibit  much  financial 
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support.  A  complete  scheme  to'meet  these  cases  is  to  make  the  fee  for 
members  <SS5  a  year  and  give  them  two  course  tickets  without  charge. 
Have  associates  at  $2  a  year  who  will  have  all  the  privileges  of  members 
except  the  right  to  the  second  ticket.  Call  those  who  will  contribute  $10 
a  year  subscribers  ;  those  who  will  pay  $20  a  year,  fellows  and  those  who 
will  give  $50  a  year  founders,  as  this  sum  represents  $%  on  $1000, 
a  sum  often  fixed  as  the  minimum  gift  which  shall  entitle  one  to  be  known 
as  a  founder  of  an  institution.  There  are  some  who  are  willing  to  make  a 
single  substantial  gift  in  the  beginning  of  the  work  in  preference  to 
promising  an  annual  fee.  It  is  customary  to  count  as  life  members,  asso- 
ciates, subscribers,  fellows  or  founders  those  who  shall  make  a  single  gift 
of  10  times  the  respective  annual  fee. 

This  scheme  is  suggested  in  its  most  elaborate  form  so  that  each  center 
can  cut  it  down  to  what  seems  best  adapted  to  its  use.  The  three  grades 
of  associate,  member  and  fellow,  at  $2,  $5,  and  $10,  make  an  excellent 
selection.  Although  this  grading  of  membership  will  strike  some  as  over- 
elaborate,  those  of  large  practical  experience  in  raising  money  for  philan- 
thropic purposes  know  that  such  a  plan  enables  a  skilful  committee  to 
raise  a  much  larger  sum,  for  many  people  take  pride  in  putting  their  names 
on  a  kind  of  roll  of  honor  of  those  who  to  sustain  a  good  cause,  will  give 
something  more  than  the  regular  membership  fee,  and  a  little  generous 
rivalry  in  good  works  often  leads  a  half  dozen  who  can  afford  it  to  follow 
the  leadership  of  one  who  becomes  a  founder  or  life  member,  greatly  to 
the  financial  advantage  of  the  center. 

14  Meetings  of  members.  The  zeal  of  members  is  sometimes  al- 
lowed to  die  down  while  students  are  deeply  interested  in  their  work,  for 
they  are  coming  into  weekly  contact  with  an  enthusiastic  teacher,  while 
members  have  had  university  extension  claims  crowded  from  their  minds 
by  other  interests.  At  least  two  or  three  times  a  year  a  meeting  of  mem- 
bers should  be  held  for  reports  of  progress  not  only  in  the  local  center  but 
of  the  work  throughout  the  state  and  the  world.  Carefully  selected 
speakers  on  such  occasions  will  not  only  hold  the  old  interest  but  will 
create  new,  and  as  in  all  matters  of  higher  education  the  fees  received  are 
inadequate  to  pay  expenses,  nothing  is  more  important  than  to  hold  the 
list  of  members  who  are  contributing  needed  funds  and  to  induce  as  many 
as  possible  to  raise  the  grade  of  their  membership  and  the  amount  of  their 
contributions. 

15  Syllabus  and  note  book.  As  the  department  furnishes  a  syllabus 
without  charge  except  the  nominal  price  to  prevent  waste,  every  student 
should  receive  it  free  with  his  ticket.  It  is  better  to  charge  a  trifle  more 
for  the  course  ticket  than  to  have  petty  payments  of  a  few  cents.  The  de- 
partment furnishes  for  the  protection  of  the  syllabuses  manila  pockets  large 
enough  to  hold  also  cheap  note-books  of  uniform  size  costing  at  wholesale 
only  $5  per  100.     We  recommend  that  the  center  furnish  each  person  buy- 
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ing  a  ticket  with  a  manila  pocket  holding  ticket,  syllabus  and  one  of  these 
note-books.  Many  will  prefer  a  more  costly  book  of  their  own  selection, 
but  if  so  they  will  find  this  one  useful,  while  the  great  majority  will  much 
prefer  a  convenient  book  with  its  headings  and  suggestions  as  to  taking 
notes  rather  than  to  have  the  trouble  of  going  to  a  stationer's  and  select- 
ing for  themselves.  Perhaps  a  majority  of  extension  students  will  be 
taking  systematic  notes  of  a  lecture  for  the  first  time,  and  we  feel  it  not 
beneath  the  dignity  of  the  managers  to  attend  to  any  detail  that  will  help 
them  more  quickly  to  get  into  the  spirit  of  the  new  work. 

16  Tickets.  Tickets  for  the  course,  a  supply  of  which  can  be  obtained 
from  the  department  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  100,  should  be  placed  on 
sale  at  several  central  points  and  should  also  be  obtainable  from  the  board 
of  managers.  Two  dollars  a  ticket  for  a  course  of  10  lectures  is  an 
average  price,  though  a  smaller  one  may  be  advisable  if  financial  support 
warrants.  It  is  generally  desirable  to  make  special  arrangements  for  cer- 
tain classes  of  people  by  which  they  may  obtain  the  privileges  of  the 
course  at  a  smaller  fee,  commonly  at  half  price.  Those  whose  income  is 
shown  to  be  $2  a  day  or  less,  whose  occupation  as  teachers  entitles  them  to 
special  consideration,  or  who  come  from  adjoining  towns  for  the  special 
purpose  of  attending  the  lectures  are  generally  allowed  such  a  reduction. 

Some  centers  not  wishing  to  specify  the  earnings  of  those  entitled  to 
lower  rates  adopt  a  general  plan  of  half  price  to  teachers,  clerks  and  other 
wage  earners,  thus  letting  any  wage  earner  feeling  need  of  the  reduction 
have  the  tickets  at  half  price. 

The  price  of  the  ticket  should  always  entitle  the  holder  to  all  privileges 
of  the  course,  including  class  and  paper  work  and  final  examination. 

The  purpose  is  to  encourage  as  many  as  possible  to  do  the  class  and  paper 
work,  and  some  centers  have  even  charged  auditors  (who  only  attend  lec- 
tures) more  than  students.  Single  tickets  should  not  be  sold  except  at  a 
large  advance,  say  50  cents  each,  for  the  very  essence  of  extension  teach- 
ing is  continuity.  There  should  be  no  temptation  to  buy  separate  tickets. 
Regular  students  might  be  allowed  to  bring  a  friend  without  any  charge, 
provided  the  same  person  was  not  brought  more  than  twice  in  the  same 
course.     This  would  help  to  make  others  acquainted  with  the  system. 

Clubs.  By  offering  five  or  10  tickets  at  a  reduced  rate  the  principle  of 
the  club  in  periodical  subscriptions  may  be  utilized.  A  person  wishing  to 
get  his  own  ticket  free  or  at  a  less  price  will  do  valuable  canvassing  to  se- 
cure the  other  four  or  nine  required  to  get  club  rates.  It  would  be  well 
to  give  a  free  ticket  to  any  one  securing  five  students  or  members. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  large  employers  of  labor,  who  may  be  in- 
duced by  half  rates  to  give  large  numbers  of  tickets  to  the  most  deserving 
of  their  forces. 
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BRIEF  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  LOCAL  ORGANIZATION 

For  detailed  information  see  circular  11,  How  to  begin  university  extension. 

1  Register  as  specially  interested.  The  university  extension 
department  sends  its  publications  free  to  all  on  its  "  interested  " 
list. 

2  Read  up  the  subject.  The  department  supplies  full  and  relia- 
ble information,  so  necessary  to  avoid  the  mistakes  and  to  utilize 
the  experience  of  previous  workers  in  this  new  field.  Ordinary 
circulars  are  sent  free  ;  more  expensive  publications  at  cost. 

3  Begin  agitation  for  a  course  or  center  early.  If  impracti- 
cable to  start  a  course  at  once,  begin  now  to  work  up  interest  and 
to  secure  names  of  members  and  students,  and  decide  early  on  the 
subject  of  the  course.  Interest  will  be  more  widespread  if  the 
movement  is  kept  prominently  before  the  public,  and  the  depart- 
ment can  provide  better  instruction  if  it  has  time  to  canvass 
thoroughly  the  field  of  available  teachers. 

4  Get  documents  for  circulation.  Printed  matter  needed  by 
organizers,  in  securing  cooperation,  is  sent  for  mere  cost  of  paper 
and  press  work  ($1.25  per  1000  two-page  circulars  of  this  size). 

5  Interest  others.  Enlist  at  once  the  sympathy  of  those  likely 
to  aid  the  work  most  efficiently.  Editors,  clergymen  and  teachers 
can  reach  the  community  by  articles,  notices  and  addresses.  Clubs 
and  similar  gatherings  uniformly  welcome  university  extension  as  a 
subject  of  discussion. 

6  Informal  meetings.  In  some  places  interest  is  best  stimulated 
by  frequent  meetings  of  local  pioneers  for  reporting  progress  and 
planning  work.  If  each  undertakes  specific  work  in  securing  mem- 
bers and  students,  results  soon  warrant  definite  organization. 

7  Public  meeting.  When  interest  justifies  a  public  meeting,  it 
should  be  called  by  citizens  representing  various  parties,  sects  and 
interests,  and  be  held  in  a  convenient  location,  preferably  on  neutral 
ground.  Attention  should  be  called  to  the  meeting  by  press  no- 
tices, cards  and  personal  invitations  to  all  likely  to  attend. 

8  Speakers  for  public  meeting.  The  general  subject  should  be 
presented  by  the  best  local  speaker  available,  or  by  a  speaker 
whom  the  department  can  usually  send  without  charge  except  for 
actual  traveling  expenses.  The  initial  address  may  be  followed  by 
five  or  10  brief  and  pointed  five-minute  speeches  from  representa- 
tive men. 

9  Organization  of  center.  After  the  speeches  the  audience  will 
doubtless  vote  that  it  is  desirable  to  organize.  Those  willing  to 
join   the  center  should  remain  and  adopt  by-laws  regulating  mem- 
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bership,  fees,  meetings,  etc.,  and  providing  for  officers,  managers 
and  committees  to  carry  on  the  work.  Suggested  forms  for  these 
by-laws,  etc.  may  be  had  from  the  department. 

10  Expenses.  The  center  must  provide  for  the  teacher's  fee  and 
traveling  expenses  and  any  local  outlays  for  hall,  heat,  light,  adver- 
tising, etc.  A  good  room  may  usually  be  had  free  in  some  library, 
school,  or  other  suitable  and  convenient  building.  Expenses  may 
frequently  be  reduced  by  use  of  iooo-mile  tickets,  or  by  forming  a 
circuit  with  other  towns  and  thus  dividing  the  lecturer's  traveling 
expenses.  Members  often  entertain  the  lecturer  on  his  weekly 
visits,  saving  the  center  his  hotel  bills. 

11  Choice  of  subject  and  lecturer.  The  department  sends  lists 
of  teachers  and  assists  in  selecting  the  best  available  for  any  given 
time  and  place.  Choice  of  a  teacher  is  often  more  important  than 
that  of  a  subject,  for  many  students  will  alter  their  first  choice  of 
a  subject  for  the  sake  of  securing  a  specially  good  lecturer. 

12  Two  or  more  courses.  Several  different  courses  are  often 
asked  for  at  the  beginning.  That  most  in  demand  can  be  started 
and  others  added  as  fast  as  enough  tickets  are  subscribed  for  to 
justify  it.  When  public  interest  is  thoroughly  roused  it  may  be 
easier  to  carry  on  two  or  three  courses  successfully  than  to  start 
one  in  succeeding  years. 

13  Graded  membership.  Some  centers  find  that  they  raise 
necessary  funds  more  readily  to  have  forms  of  membership  for  those 
willing  to  pay  a  larger  annual  fee.  A  selection  is  usually  made  from 
the  following  list:  associates,  $2  annually;  members,  $5;  subscrib- 
ers, $10;  fellows,  $20;  founders,  $50.  Other  centers  prefer  to  fix  a 
uniform  fee  for  members  and  to  ask  subscribers  to  a  guarantee  fund, 
to  be  called  in  only  if  the  center  fails  to  meet  its  expenses. 

14  Meetings  of  members.  Beside  regular  meetings  of  exten- 
sion students  for  instruction,  members  interested  in  the  work  as  an 
educational  movement  should  meet  two  or  three  times  a  year  for 
reports  of  progress  in  the  local  center  and  throughout  the  state  and 
world,  thus  keeping  up  initial  interest  in  maintaining  local  work. 

15  Syllabus.  The  department  furnishes  at  a  nominal  price  a 
printed  syllabus  for  the  course  giving  a  carefully  prepared  abstract 
of  the  lectures,  with  lists  of  books  to  be  read,  questions  to  be  an- 
swered in  the  paper  work,  and  other  suggestions  from  the  teacher  as 
to  his  study.     These  are  supplied  to  students  free  with  their  tickets. 

16  Tickets.  Tickets  for  the  course  should  be  on  sale  at  conven- 
ient points.  Two  dollars  for  a  course  of  10  lectures  is  an  average 
price,  though  less  may  be  charged  if  financial  support  warrants,  and 
special  reductions  may  be  made  to  clubs,  wage-earners,  etc. 
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UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  BLANKS  AND  HOW  TO  USE 

THEM 

Beside  numerous  historical  and  descriptive  circulars  which  are  de- 
scribed briefly  in  the  annotated  list  of  publications,  the  department 
provides  various  blanks,  many  of  which  will  be  found  helpful  by 
every  center.  Unless  a  price  is  given,  all  these  are  sent  free  on  ap- 
plication to  any  one  interested.  Those  who  intend  to  organize  a 
center  should  get  samples  of  these  carefully  prepared  blanks,  as  much 
time  and  probably  some  mistakes  will  be  saved  by  thus  utilizing  the 
experience  of  others. 

List  of  teachers.  On  request  a  list  of  available  teachers  is  sent 
with  information  obtained  from  the  teachers  themselves,  stating  their 
degrees,  academic  positions  they  have  held,  membership  in  learned 
societies,  authorship,  editorship,  etc.,  subject  of  each  course  and  of 
each  lecture,  in  what  localities,  and  during  what  months  and  days 
they  are  available,  and  giving  prices  and  any  other  details  which  will 
assist  centers  in  selecting  their  teachers. 

Membership  slip.  Centers  which  are  organizing  are  supplied  at 
ioc.  per  100  with  slips  for  enrolling  members.  These  slips  furnish 
the  most  convenient  form  in  which  to  express  willingness  to  be 
placed  on  the  roll  of  the  center  either  as  associate  at  $2,  member  at 
$5  or  fellow  at  $10  a  year,  and  also  the  wish  to  attend  a  university 
extension  course  on  one  of  several  subjects  named  in  order  of  prefer- 
ence. If  a  public  meeting  is  held  these  slips  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  person  in  the  room,  being  distributed  at  the  door,  placed  in 
the  seats  or  handed  about  by  ushers.  They  should  subsequently 
be  given  to  all  those  likely  to  be  interested.  If  the  center  is  started 
without  any  public  meeting,  these  slips  should  be  sent  with  explana- 
tory circulars  to  all  who  the  organizers  think  will  be  interested  in  the 
movement. 

Tickets.  Suitable  tickets  are  supplied  at  25c.  per  100  to  be  filled 
in  with  name  of  center,  name  of  student,  subject  of  course  and  signa- 
ture of  the  treasurer.  They  entitle  the  holder  to  all  privileges  of  the 
course  for  which  they  are  given.  Special  tickets  for  single  lectures 
or  for  lectures  without  other  privileges  can  be  had  at  the  same  price. 

Record  card.  On  this  each  local  secretary  must  fill  in  the  total 
attendance  at  each  lecture,  class  or  club   and  the  number  of  papers 
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written  each  week,  also  the  total  and  average  attendance  and  number 
of  papers  for  the  course,  with  total  number  of  students  examined, 
the  number  passing  between  75  and  90^  and  passing  with  honor, 
i.  e.,  90^  or  above.  This  card  gives  only  totals  without  individual 
records,  and  is  so  ruled  that  it  is  very  easy  to  keep  these  records. 
In  special  cases  where  there  are  more  or  less  than  10  lectures  in  the 
course,  some  spaces  may  be  omitted  or  a  second  card  used  and 
marked  by  changing  the  heads  of  the  lectures  from  1,  2,  etc.,  to  1 1, 
12,  etc.  Experience  confirms  the  wisdom  of  having  the  courses  in 
groups  of  10  lectures,  rather  than  any  other  number. 

Record  book.  A  blank  book  is  supplied  to  the  secretary  for 
keeping  the  individual  record  of  attendance  at  each  class  or  club 
meeting,  and  to  the  lecturer  for  marking  the  papers  handed  in  by 
students.  The  name  of  center  and  lecturer,  title  of  course,  building 
in  which  held,  dates  of  first  and  last  lecture  are  filled  in  on  front 
cover,  and  the  book  is  marked  as  class,  club  or  paper  record  as  the 
case  may  be.  Inside,  the  students'  names  are  entered  alphabetically, 
preferably  with  surname  first,  and  10  spaces  are  numbered  for  mark- 
ing each  student's  attendance  at  class  or  club,  and  extra  spaces  are 
left  for  any  special  meetings  held,  and  for  designating  those  doing 
the  paper  work  or  intending  to  take  the  examination.  In  his  record 
book  the  lecturer  marks  each  paper  on  the  scale  of  10,  thus  making 
the  total  on  the  scale  of  100.  In  the  vacant  spaces  the  lecturer  may 
also  keep  a  record  of  those  students  who  intend  taking  the  examina- 
tion, or  of  any  other  specially  important  facts. 

Expense  blank.  Before  each  course,  centers  are  provided  with 
an  estimate  of  expenses,  including  lecturer's  fees,  his  approximate 
traveling  expenses  and  hotel  bills,  the  probable  cost  of  syllabus  and 
note-book,  hall,  heat,  light  and  local  printing  if  any.  If  no  objec- 
tion to  the  estimate  is  made  before  beginning  the  course,  it  is  re- 
corded as  acceptable  to  the  center. 

Registration  certificate.  Each  center  which  is  found  to  meet 
the  requirements  for  registration,  i.  e.,  "  a  course  of  not  less  than  10 
weeks  during  the  academic  year  under  direction  of  an  accredited 
teacher,  giving  each  week  not  only  instruction  but  also  satisfactory 
class  and  paper  work,"  is  given  a  certificate  under  seal  that  the  cen- 
ter is  officially  recognized  by  the  state.  This  formal  certificate  gives 
registration  name,  number  in  order  of  establishment,  and  letter  in- 
dicating the  extent  of  work  undertaken.     It  entitles  the  center  to 

use   the   name   "  Regents'  center  no.  ,"  or,   if  preferred,  the 

fuller  form  "  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  University  exten- 
sion department,  center  no.  ."     This  is  evidence  to  the  pub- 
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lie  that  the  standard  of  teaching  and  work  has  been  formally  ap- 
proved by  the  state. 

Club  blank.  All  clubs  doing  educational  work  and  wishing  to 
receive  the  department  publications  and  to  be  officially  registered 
will  receive  blanks  to  be  filled  with  name  of  club,  name  and  address 
of  secretary,  number  of  members,  annual  fees,  number  of  meetings 
per  year,  average  attendance,  number  of  volumes  in  library,  nature 
of  programs  and  kind  of  work  done  ;  e.  g.,  whether  addresses,  papers, 
discussions,  readings,  home  study,  art,  music,  social  meetings.  These 
blanks  are  so  arranged  as  to  be  very  easily  filled  and  it  will  be  to  the 
advantage  of  every  club  and  lecture  course  to  be  registered,  as  it  will 
then  receive,  without  charge,  printed  matter  of  interest  and  will  be 
entitled  to  the  use  of  certain  facilities  of  the  department  helpful  in 
its  work. 

Lecture  course  blank.  The  department  is  trying  to  record  all 
lecture  courses  maintained  in  this  state  and  for  this  purpose  sends 
blanks  to  be  filled  with  number  of  lectures  in  each  course,  name  and 
address  of  each  lecturer,  subjects  of  lectures,  average  attendance  and 
any  other  interesting  items. 

Pass  cards  and  certificates.  These  are  issued  to  those  who  suc- 
cessfully pass  the  University  examination  and  have  done  satisfac- 
torily the  class  and  paper  work.  Each  pass  card  gives  the  subject 
of  course,  name  of  student  and  instructor,  the  place  and  date,  and  is 
signed  by  the  lecturer  and  the  secretary  of  the  University.  If  the  ex- 
amination is  passed  with  honor  {go%  or  above),  this  is  specially  in- 
dicated. Obviously  these  credentials  have  greater  weight  with  the 
public  than  any  issued  without  the  safeguards  surrounding  this  sys- 
tem. It  is  well  known  that  no  one  can  secure  the  University  pass 
card  or  certificates  without  having  done  work  of  real  merit  and  pass- 
ing examinations  under  the  regents'  system,  which  is  recognized  at 
home  and  abroad  as  the  most  trustworthy  yet  established. 

Extension  teachers'  certificates.  These  will  not  be  issued  till 
the  department  has  had  at  least  two  full  years  in  which  to  observe  the 
work  done.  It  is  hoped  to  issue  the  formal  certificate  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  such  extension  teachers  as  have  proved  themselves  able  to 
do  this  particular  kind  of  educational  work  with  marked  success. 

LITERARY  CLUBS  AND  EXTENSION  WORK 

A  good  literary  or  study  club  represents  one  phase  of  university 
extension.  Its  members  are  likely  to  be  those  who  ought  to  lead  in 
securing  the  greater  agency  for  the  community.  What  better  sub- 
ject could  be  chosen  for  the  next  meeting  of  every  club  of  this  kind 
than  "  What  are  the  duties  of  this  club  in  regard  to  university 
extension?  " 
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PUBLICATIONS  NEEDED  BY  EXTENSION  CENTERS 

For  convenience  of  reference  the  following  brief  statement  shows 
the  terms  on  which  centers  can  obtain  needed  publications  from 
the  University. 

1  Free.  Single  copies  of  circulars,  bulletins  and  other  descrip- 
tive and  explanatory  publications.  Also  all  records,  blanks,  report 
forms,  etc.,  which  the  lecturer  or  local  secretary  is  expected  to  fill 
out. 

2  Typesetting  free,  paper  and  press  work  at  cost.  Circulars 
and  other  matter  for  free  distribution  in  working  up  interest  and 
starting  centers. 

3  Typesetting  at  partial  cost,  paper  and  press  work  at  cost. 
Syllabuses  and  other  matter  for  limited  circulation,  which  may  be 
wanted  in  the  same  form  by  two  or  more  centers.  To  save  the  ex- 
pense of  setting  up  the  same  matter  twice  in  different  localities,  the 
department  does  the  printing,  charging  each  center  the  cost  of  paper 
and  press  work,  and  dividing  the  cost  of  composition  among  the  two 
or  more  using  the  same  matter. 

4  Circuit  books  and  apparatus  at  one-fifth  wholesale  cost. 
Centers  wishing  more  books  and  apparatus  than  can  be  furnished  by 
the  department  in  the  form  of  traveling  libraries  or  loans  may 
greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  this  extra  material  by  cooperation  with 
other  centers  requiring  the  same  material  at  a  different  time.  For 
books  or  apparatus  likely  to  be  required  by  at  least  five  centers,  the 
department  will  arrange  a  circuit  on  the  same  plan  found  so  valuable 
in  reducing  the  cost  of  lecturers.  Each  of  five  centers  requiring  the 
material  will  be  charged  one-fifth  its  wholesale  cost  and  each  will  be 
entitled  to  its  use  during  one  full  course.  The  department  assumes 
the  responsibility  and  makes  all  arrangements,  so  that  the  center  has 
simply  to  pay  its  fifth  of  the  cost  and  return  the  material  to  Albany 
or  ship  it  to  the  next  center  as  directed  at  the  close  of  the  course. 
Should  any  books  be  unreturned  or  injured  beyond  reasonable  wear, 
the  center  must  pay  the  other  four-fifths  of  their  value,  thus  en- 
abling the  department  to  replace  them.  Very  often  students  who 
borrow  a  book  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  will  prefer,  at  its  cl<>-,c 
to  pay  the  remaining  four-fifths  of  its  wholesale  price  and  retain  it 
permanently.  Even  apparent  rivalry  with  local  booksellers,  whose 
business  ought  to  be  stimulated  as  a  result  of  extension  courses,  is 
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carefully  avoided,  but  it  is  found  necessary  for  the  success  of  the 
movement,  to  undertake  this  cooperative  system  of  supply  which 
booksellers  find  quite  impracticable  and  are  unwilling  to  undertake. 

5  Free  traveling  libraries.  The  number  and  size  of  these  will  de- 
pend on  the  demand,  as  the  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  depart- 
ment are  limited.  There  is  no  fee,  however,  for  such  as  we  are  able 
to  send,  except  that  the  center  pays  transportation  both  ways  and 
becomes  responsible  for  damages  beyond  reasonable  wear  and  losses. 

6  Free  book  loans.  This  is  similar  to  the  traveling  library  ex- 
cept as  applied  to  single  books  instead  of  collections.  Books  lent 
are  unmarked,  so  that  borrowers  may  return  them  postpaid  or  re- 
tain them  and  send  their  wholesale  price.  Borrowers  not  known  to 
the  office  as  responsible,  deposit  the  value  of  books  taken,  which  is 
refunded  on  their  return. 
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The  whole  policy  of  the  regents  is  to  leave  every  center  the 
greatest  freedom  to  follow  its  own  judgment  and  to  make  only  such 
requirements  as  are  found  necessary  to  maintain  a  proper  standard 
of  work.  Advice  and  suggestions  representing  much  study  of  the 
actual  workings  of  the  extension  system  are  however  freely  offered, 
and  managers  may  save  themselves  much  trouble  by  utilizing  the  re- 
sults of  the  experience  and  experiments  of  others. 

The  following  detached  notes  on  matters  omitted  or  not  fully 
covered  in  circular  1,  Plan  of  7vork,  or  in  circular  11,  Hozv  to  begin 
university  extension  are  printed  from  the  secretary's  notes,  in  the  be- 
lief that  every  center  will  find  among  these  hints  some  that  will  prove 
practically  useful.  These  notes  are  not  offered  as  original  sugges- 
tions; many  of  them  were  made  in  studying  the  work  so  admirably 
carried  on  by  the  great  English  universities,  while  others  resulting 
from  personal  thought  or  experience  have  since  been  found  already 
printed  in  slightly  different  words.  As  the  new  system  develops,  in- 
telligent workers  are  sure  to  reach  very  similar  conclusions  and  to 
make  substantially  the  same  recommendations. 

The  first  lecture.  As  much  of  the  success  of  the  course  depends 
on  a  satisfactory  start,  at  no  time  can  managers  accomplish  more 
with  the  same  time  and  effort.  For  lack  of  something  which  may 
seem  a  trifle,  a  lecturer  is  often  prevented  from  doing  his  best  work. 
The  assumption  that  some  one  else  will  attend  to  details  is  unsafe. 
Wide-awake  members  should  be  present  and  see  in  person  that 
everything  starts  at  its  best,  and  that  teachers  and  students  carry 
away  from  their  first  meeting  the  most  satisfactory  impression  pos- 
sible of  each  other  and  of  all  surroundings. 

1  Reception  of  audience.  Members  who  have  the  art  of  meeting 
people  easily  should  be  ready  to  welcome  every  one  and  see  that 
he  has  syllabus,  note  book,  a  good  seat  and  a  feeling  that  he  is 
among  friends.     To  do  and   say  enough   to  put  all  at  ease  without 
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frightening  or  annoying  the  shy,  is  no  little  art.  To  perhaps  most 
of  the  audience  this  will  make  little  difference,  but  for  some  it  de- 
cides the  spirit  and  success  of  their  work. 

2  Room  and  appliances.  Have  a  good  man  as  committee  on 
rooms,  specially  light,  heat  and  ventilation.  He  may  have  nothing 
to  do  if  the  janitor  is  efficient,  but  the  chances  are  that  his  services 
will  be  demanded.  We  have  seen  courses  ruined  by  a  temperature  of 
80  degrees  or  more  on  a  cold  winter  night.  Students  deeply  inter- 
ested gave  up  because  of  headaches  caused  by  the  heat.  Others  were 
driven  home  by  a  glaring  light  back  of  the  lecturer,  which  was  of  no 
more  use  to  him  than  a  single  shaded  reading  lamp,  but  was  simply 
prohibitory  to  weak  eyes.  If  there  is  no  speaker's  lamp  at  hand,  a 
skilful  man  can  extemporize  one  which  will  light  his  manuscript  per- 
fectly without  shining  in  the  eyes  of  the  audience.  There  should 
be  a  blackboard  with  good  erasers  and  plenty  of  crayons.  If  there 
are  diagrams,  a  suitable  easel  for  displaying  them  should  be  provided. 
If  there  are  lantern  illustrations  the  committee  will  see  that  the  ar- 
rangements are  complete ;  e.  g.,  assuming  that  everything  has  been 
attended  to,  he  finds  that  no  arrangements  are  made  for  turning 
down  the  lights,  and  an  awkward  pause  rewards  his  carelessness. 

3  Announcements.  Have  local  announcements  made  by  some  one 
with  a  clear  idea  of  what  is  to  be  said  and  a  suitable  voice  and  man- 
ner. Some  good  men  speak  so  that  half  the  audience  fail  to  get  the 
point,  and  others  are  unable  to  state  the  simplest  fact  without  using 
words  enough  for  a  speech.  Let  such  people  do  work  for  which  they 
are  fitted,  but  see  that  announcements  are  clearly  and  briefly  made. 
Often  the  best  way  is  to  hand  the  lecturer  a  notice  to  read  in  opening 
the  meeting ;  but  there  is  an  advantage  in  having  local  and  business 
matters  attended  to  by  local  authorities,  so  that  the  lecturer  shall 
seem  to  have  no  part  in  the  business  affairs.  The  teacher  will  of 
course  make  all  announcements  pertaining  to  his  own  work. 

4  Starting  discussions.  Much  depends  on  starting  the  discus- 
sions with  life  and  interest.  Therefore  at  the  close  of  the  first  lecture 
several  trusty  members  should  be  prepared  with  suitable  questions 
to  take  the  initiative.      When  the  ice  is  broken  it  is  easy  to  go  on. 

5  Esprit  de  corps.  Beside  the  lecturer,  some  one  representing 
the  center  should  take  a  few  minutes  at  the  first  meeting  to  impress 
the  students  with  their  own  responsibility  in  making  the  course  a 
success,  specially  in  the  way  of  personal  effort  to  bring  in  others  who 
ought  to  share  its  benefits.  All  will  do  their  own  intellectual  work  bet- 
ter for  undertaking  also  some  responsibility  for  maintaining  the  center. 

"  Model  courses."  Don't  judge  university  extension  from  a  model 
course  given  by  some  zealot  to  show  those  interested  how  valuable 
the  new  system  really  is.  Of  course  nothing  could  be  better  than 
to  visit  a  center  in  full  operation  under  a  skilful  extension  worker. 
but  this  is  wholly  a  different  thing  from  courses  given  under 
the  name  of  university  extension  and  often  called  model  courses. 
Repeated  cases  of  well  meaning  but  misleading  guidance  have 
occurred.     The  writer  has  personal  knowledge  of  the  following  : 

1   Lectures  delivered  by  an   able    professor   who   had  never  done 
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extension  work,  nor  specially  studied  the  methods.  They  were  sim- 
ply some  capital  lectures  with  a  printed  outline,  while  occasionally 
some  of  the  hearers  chatted  with  the  lecturer  before  leaving. 

2  Courses  of  three  lectures  given  by  an  expert  extension  teacher 
whose  reputation  drew  a  crowd.  He  was  on  a  vacation  seeing  the 
country,  full  of  other  interests  and  had  no  time  for  class  and  paper 
work.  His  course  was  too  short  to  be  thoroughly  started,  and 
lacked  the  great  elements  of  successful  extension  work.  He  had  no 
chance  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  his  students,  and 
simply  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  see  on  the  platform  a  well 
known  man  and  hear  his  way  of  putting  a  subject. 

3  Courses  given  by  a  series  of  speakers,  each  taking  one  evening. 
These  had  about  the  same  relation  to  the  real  educational  work  of 
university  extension  that  a  series  of  weekly  sky  rockets  would  have 
to  a  street  lamp. 

4  Courses  given  by  a  novice,  who  uses  the  method  as  well  as  he 
can  from  having  read  descriptions  of  it  without  having  seen  it  in 
operation,  but  is  learning  by  a  series  of  experiments. 

Obviously  it  is  wrong  to  judge  the  system  from  such  examples. 
A  model  course  should  be  given  by  one  who  not  only  has  the  needed 
ability,  but  who  thoroughly  understands  and  follows  the  method. 
Members  and  students  will  assure  an  inquirer  that  their  course  fol- 
lows full  university  extension  methods,  when  an  expert  will  learn 
with  a  few  questions  that  it  has  only  two  or  three,  possibly  four,  of 
the  seven  elements  of  a  complete  course.  There  are  doubtless  cases 
where  good  reasons  exist  for  using  only  part  of  the  method.  Our 
plea  is  simply  that  this  part  be  called  and  judged  as  a  part,  and  not 
as  if  it  were  a  fair  sample  of  the  complete  system. 

Time  of  class.  The  best  results  will  be  had  by  following  the 
logical  order  instead  of  the  common  custom  of  a  class  after  each 
lecture  to  discuss  that  of  the  preceding  week.  After  each  lecture 
have  an  after-meeting,  to  which  most  of  the  audience  will  stay  if  it 
is  properly  handled  and  bores  not  allowed  to  use  the  time.  Here 
have  questions  and  comments  on  the  lecture  just  closed,  thus  send- 
ing the  students  home  better  fitted  for  the  reading  and  paper  work 
of  the  week.  At  say  45  minutes  before  each  lecture,  have  a  class  on 
the  last  lecture.  Since  the  after-meeting  the  members  have  read, 
written  their  papers  and  thought  over  the  subject  and  will  have  plenty 
of  new  questions  and  ideas.  If  possible,  have  this  class  in  a  separate 
room  so  that  it  will  not  be  interrupted  as  the  late  audience  gathers. 
Those  who  have  tried  this  plan  attest  its  advantage  over  that  of 
letting  a  second  lecture  come  between  a  topic  and  its  discussion. 

Checking  tickets.  If  the  committee  wish  a  record  of  how  often 
each  ticket  is  used,  it  can  be  had  by  printing  nos.  1  to  10  in  the  mar- 
gin, like  a  railroad  trip-ticket,  and  punching  the  number  of  each  lec- 
ture attended.  This  may  be  done  with  a  pin,  though  a  pin  mark 
can  be  more  easily  imitated.  Either  plan  takes  time  and  might 
annoy  a  large  audience  if  a  single  inspector  tried  to  punch  all 
tickets  ;  still  some  think  it  worth  while  to  keep  this  record. 

Choice  of  nights.     In  towns  where  the  shops  are  kept  open  later 
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on  Saturday,  that  is  usually  found  a  bad  night  for  the  lectures. 
Regard  should  also  be  had  to  the  standing  engagements  which  might 
conflict ;  such  as  meetings  of  societies,  clubs,  churches,  etc.  When 
the  best  night  of  the  week  has  been  selected,  it  is  seldom  wise  to 
change  it  to  avoid  collision  with  other  appointments.  The  students 
have  a  right  to  depend  on  the  day  and  hour  set  and  have  cause  for 
complaint  if  their  personal  arrangements  are  broken  up,  or  if  a  lec- 
ture or  class  is  lost  because  of  changes  made  by  the  lecturer  or 
committee.  It  is  usually  better  to  skip  a  week  rather  than  change  the 
night,  and  for  this  reason  the  course  should  begin  at  least  12  weeks 
before  the  examination,  in  order  to  allow  for  illness  of  lecturer,  failure 
of  railroad  connections  or  other  unforeseen  interruptions. 

Extension  for  revenue.  While  extension  courses  very  often 
are  so  successful  that  they  leave  a  balance  on  hand,  the  department 
disapproves  as  strongly  as  possible  any  suggestion  to  carry  on  a  course 
with  the  purpose  of  making  money  for  some  other  object,  however 
worthy.  The  very  essence  of  university  extension  is  to  give  the 
students  much  more  than  their  money's  worth. 

For  one  course  that  yields  a  profit  there  will  be  plenty  of  others 
that  run  behind,  and  every  dollar  received  from  university  extension 
should  be  sacredly  used  for  that  purpose. 
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These  were  erected  into  a  separate  department  in  1889.  Regents' 
examinations  were  suggested  in  1828.  In  1864,  the  method  of  con- 
ducting examinations  in  preliminary  studies  was  prescribed,  and  in 
June  of  the  next  year  examinations  were  held  under  the  new  rules 
in  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  reading,  writing  and  spelling. 
Since  1870  all  papers  of  pupils  claimed  by  principals  to  have  passed 
have  been  reexamined  at  the  Regents'  office.  In  June,  1878,  exam- 
inations in  20  advanced  academic  studies  were  established  on  the 
same  general  plan.  Meeting  a  steadily  growing  demand  this  num- 
ber was  increased  in  1879  to  35'  m  l^1  to  3^>  m  l$%3  to  39>  m  1885 
to  41,  in  1889  to  42,  in  1890  to  58,  and  in  1892  to  63. 

In  response  to  a  general  demand,  the  Court  of  Appeals  adopted 
a  rule  May  4,  1882,  that  all  intending  law  students,  unless  college 
graduates,  must  pass  regents'  examinations  in  arithmetic,  geography, 
grammar,  spelling.  English  composition,  English  and  American  his- 
tory. These  requirements  were  replaced  March  19,  1891,  by  a  rule 
demanding  English  composition,  first  year  Latin,  arithmetic,  geom- 
etry, English  and  United  States  history,  and  civics,  or  their  sub- 
stantial equivalents  defined  by  the  rules  of  the  University.  The 
recognized  benefit  of  the  preliminary  law  student  examinations  led 
in  1889  to  a  law  requiring  each  candidate  for  the  degree  of  M.  D., 
not  holding  a  college  degree,  to  pass  regents'  examinations  in  arith- 
metic, geography,  grammar,  spelling,  English  composition,  United 
States  history,  and  physics.     (Laws  of  18^9,  ch.  468.) 

These  examinations,  held  each  term  in  the  355  academies  and 
high  schools  of  the  University,  cover  63  subjects  and  require  over 
500,000  question  papers  annually.  Passcards  are  issued  for  the 
attainment  of  Jy°  in  any  study,  and  certificates  are  given  for  every 
10  counts  completed.  Every  count  represents  10  weeks'  work  in 
one  of  three  studies.  Most  studies  count  two,  as  the  examination 
assumes  20  weeks'  work  in  each.  Preliminary,  law  student  and 
medical  student  certificates  are  given  for  specified  groups  of  studies. 
By  completing  a  prescribed  three-years'  course  of  study,  an  aca- 
demic, English  or  classical  diploma  is  gained. 

By  the  laws  of  1890,  ch.  507,  no  person  who  was  not  before  Sept. 
1,  1891,  a  legally  authorized  practitioner  of  medicine  and  surgery  in 
this  state,  can  be  licensed  to  practice  except  by  the  regents  after  he 
has  met  the  preliminary  and  professional  educational  requirements 
and  has  passed  an  examination  by  the  University  in  anatomy, 
physiology  and  hygiene,  chemistry,  surgery,  obstetrics,  pathology 
and  diagnosis,  and  therapeutics  including  practice  and  materia 
medica. 


